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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
Successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 
Address manuscript to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Some basic problems of 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


By J. H. COLEMAN 


O BEGIN a discussion of the basic prob- 

lems of consumer education, it seems 
fair to assert that most teachers approach 
the matter with more enthusiasm than 
thought. Their initial conception of its 
province follows from their own experi- 
ences. 

Under compulsion to make their not too 
generous incomes go as far as possible, they 
have found and read 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs, discovered the Consumers Union Re- 
ports or Consumers’ Research, become mem- 
bers of a consumers’ club doing group buy- 
ing, or joined a consumers’ coéperative. 

One common idea grows out of these ex- 
periences: Consumers must be given buying 


--— j-—— 


Eprtor’s Note: The subject of this article 
is of direct concern to every reader, even if 
he teaches Latin or geometry. We are all 
consumers. And in this respect we vary 
mainly in the extent of our ignorance and 
inexpertness as buyers. More and more high 
schools are offering consumer instruction. 
From now on, fewer and fewer high schools 
will be content to send their graduates out 
to become the helpless prey of modern ad- 
vertising and salesmanship. Dr. Coleman is 
principal of the McGuffey Senior High 
School, and associate professor of education 
of Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio. 


information. They must learn to detect 
frauds and swindles, to be wary of mislead- 
ing and invidious advertising, to read labels, 
to use quality ratings on canned goods and 
automobile tires, to ask for the electric 
shock hazard ratings on mechanical food 
mixers and electric fans. 

Then, we must indicate trustworthy 
sources of consumer information and estab- 
lish a regard for reliable criteria necessary 
to evaluate such information. Some adven- 
turous souls, having glimpsed a significant 
truth, would teach youth the history, prin- 
ciples, and successes of the codperative 
movement. 

The argument could be elaborated but 
the thought may be summed up thus: 
Teachers are aware that a great need for 
consumer education exists. Most of the citi- 
zens of our country ought to know how to 
get more for their money. The majority of 
high-school pupils will soon end their for- 
mal education and enter the workaday 
world as consumers. Let us equip them now 
to be successful consumers. Give them buy- 
ing information. 

Recognizing the worth of such impulses, 
we are moved to ask whether buying infor- 
mation alone will help people to get the 
most for their money. The experienced 
buyer has discovered giant obstacles that 
cannot be overcome solely with buying in- 
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formation. These must be understood be- 
fore the consumer can hope to consume in- 
telligently. 

In the first place, in our capacity as con- 
sumers we must come to appreciate that 
rational buying is essential. Slichter, in his 
Modern Economic Society (p. 541), says, 
“The outstanding fact about most spending 
of money in modern economic society is 
that it is done in spare moments by ama- 
teurs”’, 

Then he goes on to say (p. 542), “The 
fact that consumer buying is largely done by 
amateurs is undoubtedly the greatest source 
of industrial waste today. It means that the 
ultimate guidance of industry is largely in 
the hands of people who act on the basis of 
extremely inadequate information or no in- 
formation at all.” 

Where the cost of materials is considered 
a vital factor, amateur methods do not char- 
acterize large scale buying today. The 
federal government and big business set up 
laboratories to test materials, and buy ac- 
cording to specifications. The American 
Medical Association and the Better Business 
Bureaus use careful research techniques to 
secure adequate information. The Consum- 
ers’ Guide of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, for Nov. 7, 1938, states that 
hotels and restaurants do not buy meats on 
mere say-so but demand quality gradings. 

For the past two years the ubiquitous slo- 
gan has been, “What helps business helps 
you!” Perhaps it is time we took a page out 
of the business notebook and learned that if 
rational buying is essential to business, it is 
also essential to every American family. 

Some wasteful results of buying in ignor- 
ance may be summed up from Slichter thus: 

1. The consumer is deceived in a number 
of ways about the quantity he gets for a 
given price, because he doesn’t check up on 
weight, liquid bulk, or other quantity meas- 
ures of the things he buys. 

2. In a large number of cases, the con- 
sumer does not know the quality of what he 
buys, whether it be pills or reputedly woolen 
garments. 


3. There is great economic waste in fre- 
quent, unnecessary, and irrelevant style 
changes because style changes “compel con- 
sumers to spend a large part of their in- 
comes for things that they do not really 
desire—to spend money not to gain satisfac- 
tion but to avoid dissatisfaction. . . . In 
order to escape the pain of seeming poor, 
many consumers are forced to suffer the 
discomforts of actual poverty.” (p. 566) 

4. Consumer ignorance acts as a subsidy 
to inefficient production because many con- 
sumers do not buy where they can obtain 
goods on the best terms. This retards the 
concentration of production in the hands 
of enterprises with the lowest operating 
costs. It also means that the output of in- 
dustry is reduced because irrational buy- 
ing hinders the growth of large plants in 
the fields in which they are more economi- 
cal than small ones. 

5. Finally, the ignorance of consumers 
reduces the output of industry by tying up 
unnecessarily large amounts of capital and 
labor in distributing goods. 

These are serious results of unintelligent 
buying, but the consumer who would 
choose wisely faces still another obstacle. 
Lynd, in the Political Science Quarterly of 
December 1936, states that the manner in 
which consumers are importuned to buy 
so many apparently equal products pre- 
vents intelligent buying. 

Even if space permitted, it would hardly 
be necessary to document further the as- 
sertion that ignorant buying exists and is 
an economic waste which contributes to 
lowering the standard of living. 

The inescapable implication is that the 
first law of intelligent consumership is to 
buy rationally. That goal is the first obliga- 
tion of consumer education. 

In the second place, intelligent consump- 
tion requires consumers to comprehend the 
forces in modern economic society antago- 
nistic to their best interests. 

The argument can only be sketched. 
Lynd, in the previously mentioned refer- 
ence, states that scarcity is no longer a 
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fundamental and permanent characteristic 
of the necessary commodities of life, that we 
have technical plenty but institutional scar- 
city. There is abundant evidence that we 
live in a society of potential plenty even 
though we find ourselves in the midst of 
want and destitution. Why is this so? 

Slichter (pp. 61-62) makes the point clear 
as follows: “How the aims and methods of 
industry are affected by the interests of those 
who control it is well illustrated by the 
present economic order. It is frequently re- 
ferred to as a ‘price system’. By this is meant 
that industry is organized upon a price basis 
and that it is managed, as a rule, so as to 
produce the maximum profits. It produces, 
not necessarily the things which are needed 
and which will do the most good, but those 
which promise the largest pecuniary gain. 
. .» Those who contribute property to in- 
dustry are interested in the money returns 
and, insofar as they determine industrial 
policies, they select the ones which promise 
the largest pecuniary gains; they make the 
goods, whether adulterated or honest, which 
promise the largest net income; and they 
employ the methods of production, whether 
injurious to the community or not, which 
entail the least money cost.” 

The need to understand our present eco- 
nomic order may be regarded from another 
angle. It is commonly assumed that com- 
petition in modern business is an adequate 
safeguard of the consumer, insuring him the 
best possible commodity at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Lynd points out that wages or 
quality or both tend to suffer under com- 
petition. 

In the second place, under modern busi- 
ness enterprise, free competition tends not 
to exist because of monopoly control. Fi- 
nally, the advantages of competition are cur- 
tailed by the inevitable ignorance of elabo- 
rate technicalities of materials and fabrica- 
tion and their effect on serviceability. 

A second example of a practice antagonis- 
tic to the consumer in current industrial so- 
ciety is the attempt at price-fixing. Nystrom 
succinctly reports on this in the Journal of 


Home Economics for October 1936. He 
points out that the old method was to evade 
the law; now it is directed to secure favor- 
able legislation. 

For instance, an endeavor is made to write 
the following definition of price into law: 
The wholesale invoice price, plus the aver- 
age cost of conducting a retail store of this 
particular trade, plus five per cent profit. 
The result is interesting. Profits are guaran- 
teed by society, competition ends, and the 
consumer foots the bill in a higher cost, and 
a lower standard of living. 

This attempt to secure special privilege 
means subsidizing the inefficient retailer 
who also happens to have more votes than 
the chain stores, and thus represents a nice 
political problem. Open price associations 
and fair trade practice laws make a similar 
contribution to increase the cost of living 
and impede rational buying. 

One more concrete example will illustrate 
our point. Goods are distributed in modern 
economic society on the basis of ability to 
pay. The recent report of the National Re- 
sources Committee on “Consumer Incomes 
in the United States” is authority for the 
statement that 65 per cent of the Nation’s 
families in 1935 had less than $1,500 annual 
income. 

Mendenhall, writing on “We Consumers” 
in an issue of Building America, and basing 
his analysis on America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume, estimates that less than $1,500 a year 
places a family in the subsistence or poverty 
group. He also estimates that 50% of their 
income goes for food, 33% for shelter, and 
17% for clothing, leaving nothing for “other 
living” or “savings”. 

Note what this means for only one neces- 
sity, medical care. In 1937 only half the peo- 
ple of the United States saw a doctor. Only 
one person in ten had a complete physical 
examination. We have been conditioned to 
think that four out of every five have pyor- 
rhea. Perhaps there is a causal relationship 
in the fact that four out of every five did not 
see a dentist during 1937. 

If ever there was a need to consume wise- 
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ly, here it is. And, if an annual income of 
less than $1,500 a year compels approxi- 
mately 65% of American families to live 
on a subsistence or poverty level, what more 
evidence do we require to show that buying 
information alone will not be sufficient con- 
sumer education for a majority of the 
American people? It is obvious that if our 
modern economic society is to serve the 
broad, humane interests of all of us as con- 
sumers, the need to increase mass purchas- 
ing power must be understood before it can 
be dealt with. This is equally true of the 
many involved economic problems of our 
day. Can an adequate consumer education 
escape wrestling with this responsibility? 

A third essential of real consumer educa- 
tion revolves around the shaping of our 
wants. Today we leave that important func- 
tion to blind chance and advertising. But we 
live in a society of potential plenty for all. 
Possibly for the first time in history we have 
it within our grasp to shape our world so 
that we may live to live rather than live 
merely to work. It is now possible to assume 
our natural function as consumers. 

In the preface to his Decline and Rise of 
the Consumer, Kallen states this matter 
clearly. “We are born consumers, and re- 
main consumers all our lives. But we are 
not born producers. We become producers 
under coercion, contingently, and we stay 
producers also under coercion, in response 
to the police-power in the hands of our ‘bet- 
ters’; we are compelled to live to work in- 
stead of living to live. And the secret hope 
of all of us is that we may, by living to work 
today, be enabled to live without working 
tomorrow. That is, the intrinsic or natural 
end of life is not labor but leisure; its in- 
trinsic values are not instrumental but con- 
sumatory; human nature is freely, spon- 
taneously itself when it is engaged in con- 
sumption. .. .” 

The good life lies beyond slavish work 
and economic insecurity. It is enough, at 
this time, to point out that instead of re- 
serving for a few the opportunity to give 


life meaning, we have reached a stage when 
more of our living could be given to make 
life worth while. 

Summing up this point, it seems clear 
that modern society does not promote living 
a life as the primary aim of living. Yet, liv- 
ing a life is the essential which makes life 
worth the living. A producers’ world makes 
work the essential characteristic of exist- 
ence. A consumers’ world permits consump- 
tion to enrich living, a recognized objective 
of present day education. This matter bears 
heavily on any program of consumer educa- 
tion worthy of the name. 

A fourth essential requires consumers to 
organize. It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that the individual consumer 
is helpless to effect changes in consumption 
in today’s world. His single, unconnected 
decision to refrain from buying one prod- 
uct and to choose another has no effect to 
alter current economic orientation, for rea- 
sons which we have stated earlier. 

On the other hand, many business leaders 
have made honest and diligent efforts to 
protect the consumer, but these have proved 
something less than successful. 

Conspicuous as an example in this field 
is the National Better Business Bureau. It 
has made its contribution, yet retailers still 
refuse to codperate in many of its sugges- 
tions. They have been unwilling to label 
so-called woolen blankets accurately, and 
coal dealers continue to short-weight cus- 
tomers. In spite of splendid educational 
work, voluntary coéperation through Better 
Business Bureaus has not given us a society 
congenial to the consumer. 

Such government protection as has been 
attempted is hardly an unqualified success. 
Consider two examples. 

We have a Pure Food and Drug Act 
which does not protect us against purchas- 
ing significant amounts of arsenic on our 
apples because they are not washed, even 
though American producers must wash the 
apples (at an approximate cost of a cent a 
bushel) which they export to England. We 
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are still quite at liberty to buy catsup con- 
taining noxious adulterants, or depilatories 
which blind the users. 

In fact, there is now no effective way to 
stop misleading advertising if the label on 
the package meets the requirement of the 
law. Very much still remains to be done be- 
fore it can be asserted that government to- 
day provides necessary protection for the 
consumer. 

A second instance is found in the failure 
to control interest rates on small loans. 
There is the personal loan company which 
charges “only 7 cents a day” for interest on 
$100. It sounds cheap and fair, but that 7 
cents a day turns out to be something like 
42% a year. 

For a third example: the American con- 
sumer does not have the advantage of qual- 
ity grading of meats or canned goods, 
though this obtains in Canada. Up to this 
time the independent producer has failed 
to protect the consumer because he opposes 
official grading and quality standards. 

Finally, the invaluable information col- 
lected by the Bureau of Standards for the 
Federal Government is not available to citi- 
zen consumers. 

Some would rise here to state that it is 
un-American for the government to inter- 
fere in the essentially personal matter of 
consumption. Lynd points out that such 
corporations as General Motors, General 
Electric, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, and Montgomery-Ward achieve more 
freedom by knowing what they buy, and not 
depending on persuasive salesmen. They do 
it, of course, by means of extensive testing 
laboratories. The individual consumer can- 
not set these up alone. Nor can he, alone, 
watch out for hostile legislation. 

If we are to realize the potential benefits 
of intelligent consumption, the American 
consumer must organize. The American 
people must come to place unflagging al- 
legiance in the need to organize as con- 
sumers, and must come to appreciate the 
value of the remote goals inherent in such 


organization. This, too, is a proper concern 
of consumer education. 

The issues stand clear. Rational buying 
is basic to the elimination of vast economic 
waste. The consumer can be mulcted in 
countless ways because he is uninformed 
about the structure and intricacies of mod- 
ern economic society. All this can continue 
when competent evidence indicates that at 
last the common man could be provided 
with the means upon which he could build 
a life worth the living. To have that legiti- 
mate opportunity he must join forces, as a 
consumer, with his fellowmen. 

In the light of this unique opportunity 
we may well ask, where do we teachers go 
from here? 

That we have responsibilities as indi- 
vidual consumers and citizens as well as 
teachers is taken for granted. There are 
limitations, also, to what may be done in 
public schools. After all is said and done, it 
is the adult population which spends most 
of the money and makes the major con- 
sumer decisions. Our problem certainly 
reaches over into adult education. However, 
if we use this limitation to excuse ourselves 
from undertaking something significant, we 
are unfaithful to our obligations. 

Some degree of control over our economic 
system is both possible and urgently neces- 
sary. Other representatives of citizens’ 
groups are attempting it in various ways. 
We are not pioneers in consumer education. 
We have been timid onlookers. 


Buying information by itself is inade- 
quate. Now that we show some interest in 
the subject, it is imperative that we wrestle 
with fundamental issues. We can proceed 
with the confidence that to try to raise the 
standard of living for the vast majority of 
American citizens is a high ideal of great 
promise. To attempt to do it is consonant 
with democracy. We can proceed with this 
statement by Nystrom as our inspiration, 
“Consumer interest effectively preserved is a 
guarantee against ‘isms’ of an extreme na- 
ture in government”. 











Teaching PROPAGANDA 


Clayton High School methods rank 
high among those of 400 schools 


Analysis 


By HOWARD CUMMINGS 


HE CzECH crisis of September 1938 fur- 
"Tinished a dramatic illustration of the 
use of our manifold agencies for rapid, if 
not instantaneous, transmission of news. 
The radio played the major role, but able 
support was given by newspapers, news 
magazines, and newsreels. 

American pride in this magnificent 
achievement of a great communication net 
decreased when Orson Welles made his 
broadcast of H. G. Wells’ “War of the 
Worlds”. The element of panic generated 
by this dramatization, in a population 
which is almost entirely literate, directed 
the attention of educators to the fact that 
universal literacy, without general habits of 
analysis, attitudes of skepticism, and many 
similar qualities, is a questionable asset. 

The teacher who is teaching propaganda 
analysis must be an opportunist. His point 
of departure and his medium of instruction 
depend upon the character of the events 
which occur. 

In September 1938, radio propaganda 
was a logical starting point. The Panay in- 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The Clayton, Mo., High 
School is one of the four hundred schools 
that are codperating with the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis in the experimental 
development of better methods of propa- 
ganda analysis instruction. Basic materials 
used are the Institute’s monthly bulletins 
and special reports, and the Group Leader’s 
Guide to Propaganda Analysis. The Insti- 
tute reports that Mrs. Cummings’ methods 
are among the most effective of those used 
in any of the codperating schools. 


cident with the dramatic flight of the news 
picture to America via the China Clipper, 
the suspense while high officials viewed it, 
and the final release focused attention on 
the newsreel. A local investigation of racket- 
eering suggests the press of the home city. 

At other times the publication of an ar- 
ticle like “Arms and the Men” in Fortune 
will bring the problem around current pe- 
riodicals. Books, advertising drives, politi- 
cal campaigns, and plays should be ex- 
amined to complete the list of situations 
which should be studied. Students will be 
interested in discussing topics which are re- 
ceiving attention at home and in the com- 
munity. 

Work will be more effective if the study 
lacks the detailed organization which char- 
acterizes much secondary-education instruc- 
tion. Mundane interests such as the radio, 
the movies, the newspaper, and the advertis- 
ing columns are frequently more satisfac- 
tory for teacher preparation than academic 
works on mass psychology. Likewise, to be 
an effective seat for learning to analyze 
propaganda the school room must cease to 
be a cloister; the currents which go to make 
up contemporary public opinion must be 
allowed to run through it from the outside. 

But, must the teacher wait for some star- 
tling event before beginning a study of 
propaganda? No—there are at least three 
points of departure from which any high- 
school class can start with a high degree of 
interest and a considerable experiential 
background. 

An exercise to develop in the student an 
awareness of the devices of the propagandist 
is on the “must list”. For many reasons this 
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exercise can be most satisfactorily used with 
materials from the field of advertising. The 
devices used in advertising are more obvi- 
ous and more easily detected by the begin- 
ner, and many samples of each device can 
be brought to class by the students for use 
in scrapbook and bulletin board. 

Moreover, advertising is accepted by the 
students as propaganda, that is, material 
consciously presented for the purpose of 
selling a product or building up good-will 
for a corporation. This feeling of skepticism 
will bar from the class room during the 
early stages of the study those emotional 
debates which result from the breaking of 
cherished stereotypes. 

The letter of November 1937 from the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, now 
available in Volume I of the Institute’s re- 
ports, listed the devices. The descriptive 
terms used have now become a part of the 
vocabulary of press and radio. In a high 
school where propaganda analysis is prac- 
ticed they soon become household terms. 

The devices listed are seven in number; 
their titles explain their nature: name call- 
ing, glittering generalities, transfer, testi- 
monial, plain folks, card stacking, and band 
wagon. A class exercise based upon a study 
of devices, and using advertising for ma- 
terials, will enable the student to outline his 
own frame of reference for the more diffi- 
cult exercises which will follow. 

A second point of departure available at 
all times is the movies. The March 1938 
letter of the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis furnished a framework for examining 
movie stereotypes. 

The first stereotype listed is “that the suc- 
cessful culmination of a romance will solve 
most of the dilemmas of the hero and the 
heroine.” This stereotype is not difficult to 
break; an examination of divorce proceed- 
ings in the local press and a little serious 
thinking about family problems in their 
own experience will start the students build- 
ing more realistic stereotypes on family life. 

The second stereotype, “catch the crimi- 


nal and you solve the crime problem”, has 
been partly broken by the “Dead End Kids”. 
Many high-school students in 1939 realize 
that crime begins in juvenile delinquency, 
which is a product of the poverty of rural 
and urban slums. This new and broader 
view has been a product of the movie. The 
radio, unfortunately, continues to use the 
old stereotype. 

The three other stereotypes listed: that 
“war and the preparation for war are thrill- 
ing, heroic, and glamorous”; that “the good 
life is the acquisitive life”; and that certain 
races or minority groups possess traits that 
mark them as inferior to Americans, are less 
easily broken. 

The following question was raised in the 
letter just quoted. Shall the motion picture 
provide entertainment only, or “shall it in 
addition provide social illumination, con- 
tribute something to people’s understand- 
ing of themselves and of the world in which 
they live”? 

Students can, without preparation, sup- 
ply a long list of entertainment pictures 
and a large number of pictures which pro- 
vide social illumination. From these lists a 
discussion will arise. What social issues are 
involved in each picture? A recital of the 
pictures will produce a third list consisting 
of social problems: Dead End and The 
Devil’s A Sissy show the origin of juvenile 
delinquency; The Life of Emile Zola deals 
with justice and race prejudice. 

Using these pictures as evidence the stu- 
dents may then try to answer this question: 
Is it possible to combine satisfactory public 
entertainment with real social education? 
If the majority of the class liked Dead End, 
The Life of Emile Zola, and similar pic- 
tures, and if they understood the social les- 
son involved, the answer may be considered 
in the affirmative. 

Another exercise may be for each member 
of the class to read a book, preferably by a 
foreign author whose work has not been 
used for American movies. After the pupil 
has read the book, have him outline a 
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scenario and indicate which stars he would 
cast for the leading parts. 

He should have free license to select and 
alter scenes and characters, to produce the 
kind of movie he and his friends would like 
to see. These alterations from the book will 
reveal the stereotypes which the members of 
the group hold. 

A variant of this exercise is to have a stu- 
dent who has seen a picture read the origi- 
nal novel, play, or biography from which 
the movie was taken and note the differences 
between the movie and its origin. A list can 
then be made of the general American 
stereotypes which must not be violated if 
popular approval is to be secured. 

This exercise demands analytical reading, 
critical attention to motion picture scenes 
and characters. When the students begin to 
examine the origin of their stereotypes, the 
result is frequently a growth in appreciation 
of the movie which instructs as well as en- 
tertains. 

A study of the radio is a third logical 
point of departure. Students will readily 
recognize that the situation under which 
radio programs are received is different 
from that of the newspaper, motion picture, 
and public speech. 

The absence of a large audience may en- 
courage more rational thinking by the lis- 
tener—but on the other hand, the commen- 
tator or advertiser who uses an informal, 
persuasive tone of voice may too readily be 
adopted into the family circle in a spirit 
of confidence. Dramatic pauses, changes in 
pace, low-voiced earnestness followed by in- 
creasing speed and louder phrases bring an 
emotional response in the listener. 

A number of pupils who heard the broad- 
casts from Germany during the Czech crisis 
commented upon these dramatic tricks, al- 
though they did not understand German. 
The technique can be more clearly under- 
stood if the group can listen to a dramatic 
or persuasive speaker and later read care- 
fully the printed copies of the speech, in 
the unemotional atmosphere of the class- 
room. 


The promise of a new era “in public opin- 
ion” through direct contact between public 
and speaker should be studied. The two 
best examples are probably the direct ex- 
planation of Justice Black to the American 
public of his Klan affiliations, and President 
Roosevelt's apparent ability to substitute 
the radio for press support in the campaign 
of 1936. 

Newspapers are more difficult to study 
than magazine advertising, cinema, or radio. 
Editorializing in the news columns is re- 
garded as poor journalistic practice—but 
many papers do it in a variety of ways. Fre- 
quently students who have been very suc- 
cessful in compiling examples of propa- 
ganda from the sources listed above com- 
plain that they “have lost their touch” and 
cannot find the devices used in the news- 
paper. 

The most profitable place to begin is the 
editorial page, for here the opinions of the 
editors on public questions may be found 
and their bias discovered. A study of the 
news columns may follow, with this ques- 
tion in mind: Is the news presented to the 
reader in such a fashion that the opinion 
of the editor seems to be justified by events 
which his paper reports? 

Examining daily issues can answer many 
questions: Is the headline misleading? How 
much space was given to a report of this 
event? How much did the rival paper with 
a different bias give it? Upon what page did 
the rival papers report the event? If you 
heard the speech at a meeting or on the 
radio, what part did the paper omit? 

This method of attack should enable the 
student to “find his touch” again, and news- 
paper examples will start coming in. 

Individual students who are particularly 
interested may be assigned long-range in- 
vestigations. Let them ferret out the news- 
paper attack that is indirect, which may at- 
tempt—for example—to discredit the New 
Deal by occasional articles on municipal 
corruption in some city with a Democratic 
administration, and by other articles on ad- 
ministrative confusion, which will build up 
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in the reader over a long period a feeling of 
distrust. 

Placing responsibility for local crises on 
the national administration is another card- 
stacking device which requires time before 
it can be detected. 

A dramatic local event which has been 
reported by the newspapers, by radio, and 
by eyewitnesses may be used in a study of 
evidence. After all available accounts are 
studied, each student may be asked to write 
his own account of what he thinks really 
happened. He should explain the underly- 
ing causes of the event and should indicate 
on the margin of his paper what evidence 
he has used. As the accounts are read in 
class their diversity will reveal the bias of 
the individual writers. 

Such an exercise shows the student the 
difficulties of objective editing and report- 
ing. It will enable him to understand a state- 
ment frequently made by an indignant stu- 
dent: “But that isn’t propaganda, it’s the 
truth.” 

An analysis of foreign news and its pre- 
sentation to the American public can be 
made by reading the numerous autobiog- 
raphies of foreign correspondents. Vincent 
Sheahan’s Personal History and Lillian 
Mowrer’s Correspondent’s Wife are two 
such books which have attained best-selling 
status. 

A list of ideas made up by the group after 
each member has read a book will reveal the 
fact that Americans have to do their think- 
ing on European affairs at the end of a 
cable over which news is sent at a high cost 
per word. The alternative is the direct radic 
transmission with which they are familiar. 
They will also understand the difficulties 
which face the correspondent who gathers 
the news; the fact that the news he sends is 
colored by his own bias; and furthermore 
that it may be changed in this country by an 
editor with a different bias. 

He will realize that such varied factors as 
language difference, cable control, and 
American stereotypes may cause us to feel 
friendly or unfriendly toward a foreign na- 


tion. Individual students may read and re- 
port on such books as Walter Millis’ The 
Martial Spirit and The Road to War to em- 
phasize how these factors have operated in 
the past to encourage actual hostilities. 

A complete compilation of propaganda 
items will include a large number of pic- 
tures from illustrated magazines and roto- 
gravure. Articles from magazines will be in- 
cluded. Interesting items may be found in 
out-of-the-way places such as small grocery 
stores which distribute a type of handbill 
not seen in more prosperous areas. 

Public speeches may be analyzed and the 
importance of crowd psychology noted. The 
most common and least ethical form of 
propaganda, the whispering campaign, may 
be studied in the school itself. The election 
of a prom queen in any high school will 
usually furnish a situation where attempts 
are made to build up one character and tear 
down another by irresponsible and general- 
ly questionable methods. 

Most high-school students have seen the 
cards which are distributed by hand and 
heard stories which cannot be used in legal- 
ly responsible channels of communication. 
Both are frequently important in propa- 
ganda campaigns. 

The question of ethics in the use of 
propaganda must be considered by the 
teacher. If the instruction is effective, the re- 
action of the student will be active rather 
than passive. He will use his knowledge of 
propaganda to keep from being fooled— 
but he will also use it to promote his own 
ideas and advance his own interests. 

Will the student use this new tool proper- 
ly and ethically? The answer to this ques- 
tion will depend upon the student's adjust- 
ment to society and his own code of ethics. 
Selfish individuals will probably use their 
knowledge of the devices to exploit their 
fellows. Altruistic students wil! restrict their 
use of propaganda to promote movements 
for the general welfare. 

If the student practices ethical judgment, 
he will probably restrict his use of propa- 
ganda to the limits of fair play. The absence 
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of such a sense will probably mean that the 
student will make his usually predatory tac- 
tics more effective. 

A final warning is the most important. 
The objection most frequently voiced by 
teachers who have used propaganda analy- 
sis in their classes is that the students tend 
to become cynical and “smarty”. Parents are 
frequently disturbed by the unwillingness 
of children returning from class to believe 
anything they see or hear, including the 
cherished parental stereotype. 

The teacher should recognize this char- 
acteristic attitude as a stage in the learning 
process and should not permit it to become 
the end product. 

It is natural for the student to want to use 
the new tool which he has just received, and 
frequently he will overuse it with character- 


istic energy and awkwardness. Nevertheless 
symbols must be examined for meaning, and 
old stereotypes must be broken if they are 
to be replaced by rationally-built fluid 
stereotypes. A period of confusion is inevi- 
table while this is being done. But it should 
be temporary. 

The teacher who works through to the 
final stages will find that the common atti- 
tude of cynicism will give way to a healthy 
but reasonable skepticism. Propaganda 
analysis is one of the indispensable tools of 
citizenship. The student should accept it as 
such a tool to increase his own civic useful- 
ness. 

The brilliant cynic who is able to uncover 
all of the devices but does so only for his 
own amusement must be regarded as an 
educational failure. 


Recently They Said: 


Drill vs. Thinking 


The body of factual knowledge which must be 
mastered by the pupil is overwhelming. The teacher 
of mathematics must drill for mastery of the skills 
of computation and “problem solving” though he 
may never find time to guide the pupils in using 
the mathematical mode of thought. The teacher of 
science must teach a mass of information and over- 
see the deadly task of writing up experiments in 
the required notebook style though he may never 
lead the pupils to use the scientific mode of thought. 
The teacher of history must cover the catalogue of 
names, dates, events, and dynasties though his pupils 
may never learn to use the historical mode of 
thought. The teacher of art must teach the verbal 
symbols useful in art appreciation and the whole 
dreary list of facts about the author or composer 
though he may find no time for his pupils to ex- 
perience the unique act of creation in his studio 
or workshop.—ArtTHuR K. Loomis in Journal of 
Educational Research. 


Current Events Codperation 


The teaching of current events is so important 
and so rich in possibilities that it can no longer be 
left to the whim of individual teachers. Codperative 


effort is needed by teachers, supervisors, curriculum 
makers, administrators, boards of education, and 
teacher-training institutions. . . . Current events 
should be taught incidentally by all teachers insofar 
as certain current happenings apply to the subjects 
taught.—REUBEN R. PALM in Social Education. 


No Studying in Homerooms 


The homeroom represents the shift in educational 
method from “learning about” to “doing”. It is the 
central unifying factor in the pupil's program 
throughout his stay in the secondary school. .. . 
The studying of lessons should not be allowed dur- 
ing the homeroom period. If studying is permitted, 
it is a confession that the homeroom idea is a 
failure.—M. A. Bugce in Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


Toiling at Records 


The vast numbers of pupils have made necessary 
a vast amount of clerical routine for teachers. In- 
stead of sitting on the end of a log with a pupil 
the modern teacher of literature toils over ledger 
accounts and records that do little but accumulate 
dust on superintendents’ shelves.—FREDERICK HouKk 
Law in The English Journal. 
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The NYA PROGRAM 
at Detroit Northern High School 


By ARTHUR 


y ye EDUCATIONAL success of the NYA 
program in high schools is dependent 
upon two factors: first, the membership and 
the size of the school, and second, meticu- 
lous care in the assignment of applicants to 
the jobs. 

The former factor is important because 
the question of variety of jobs is involved. 
Of course, if all available positions to be 
filled are of the same type, the second factor 
is not operative, and assignment to jobs is 
merely a case of chronological application 
and of economic need. But where the school 
and the student body are large, the problem 
is simplified, for the items of supply and 
demand operate more freely. 

Since academic eligibility delimits the 
list of applicants, the matter of weeding out 
the ineligibles automatically cares for it- 
self. 

The problem then resolves itself into the 
simple routine of locating pupils fitted for 
desirable openings—openings either actually 


Hh - 


Eprror’s Note: We have heard that in 
some high schools employing NYA students, 
not enough effort is made to see that the 
work allotted to these boys and girls is genu- 
ine work that is actually useful. Sometimes 
they are given “make-work”—anything to 
keep them busy. This not only destroys the 
aims of the program, but makes the young 
people feel that they are actually charity 
clients, rather than recipients of payment 
for significant and worthwhile work. The 
author of this article, who is assistant prin- 
cipal of Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been commended for the care 
with which he has planned for NYA aid in 
his school. 


L. McGRATH 


or potentially existent. The restriction that 
no regularly employed help may be dis- 
placed through employment of NYA aids 
may give a little trouble in some small 
schools, but disappears entirely in a large 
school. 

Detroit Northern High School, with an 
enrollment of three thousand in grades 9-12, 
uses a system based on the philosophy that 
the benefits received from the monthly 
check, while temporarily paramount, are 
really incidental to the lasting good accru- 
ing to the recipient, to the school, and even- 
tually to society. 

Applications for NYA aid at Northern 
arise from various sources, the most impor- 
tant ones being the pupils, the parents, the 
teachers, and the counselors. 

Pupils who are acquainted with NYA pro- 
visions register their applications with their 
counselors, who at Northern do no class 
teaching but act as foster parents of pupils 
during their stay with us. The counselors, 
four men and four women, know their pu- 
pils’ needs very intimately through records 
accumulated from the kindergarten, from 
frequent conferences with teachers and par- 
ents, and from daily contacts with the chil- 
dren themselves. The counselor, therefore, 
is prepared to receive and to investigate ap- 
plications from any source. 

Frequently parents of new pupils visit 
the school and make requests for help for 
their children, on the ground that aid is 
needed but would not be sought for by the 
pupils. If the counselor is unable to act im- 
mediately on the case, it is referred for in- 
vestigation to the attendance department, 
and final decision is postponed for two or 
three days. 

Classroom teachers also have occasion to 
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note the needs and defects of pupils in a 
manner that sometimes might escape the at- 
tention of the counselor. When they do, 
they immediately notify the counselor that 
help is needed. With his complete knowl- 
edge of home conditions, of pupils’ abilities, 
interests, and aptitudes, the counselor can 
make a summation of the case very readily 
and quickly. Thus in many instances the 
monthly allotment may be distributed 
among two or three pupils rather than to 
one student who does not need the full 
check. 

For many years at Northern High School 
provision has been made for the undernour- 
ished, those needing orthopedic correction, 
those in need of sight-saving help, and the 
needy in general. Glasses may be needed, or 
free lunches, or carfare. Hospital treatment 
may be called for, a pair of special shoes, a 
brace for a cripple—all these items have 
regularly been furnished by the authorities 
without compensation of any kind from the 
recipients. 

Now, under NYA help, many pupils to 
whom assistance has been given outright 
are given opportunities to work for that 
help wherever possible. In most instances 
they are glad to have a chance to earn, 
rather than merely to receive, benefits. It 
is this phase of education as well as of men- 
tal hygiene that is emphasized at Northern. 

Fitting the individual pupils to the jobs 
best suited for them is the next step. Again 
the counselors’ advice is most important; 
they know their pupils’ fitness to do the 
work and to be happy while doing it. In- 
dividual differences are noted here just as in 
other phases of our education and voca- 
tional guidance. The coérdinator therefore 
is able to begin the assignment of tasks 
somewhat as follows: 

The school nurse needs the assistance of a 
filing clerk. No provision is made in the 
budget for such a position, but the work is 
necessary. A suitable applicant from the 
commercial department, or one who is in- 
terested in nursing, is recommended to the 


counselor, or the counselor may make a 
recommendation himself. 

Perhaps this pupil needs only carfare, or 
lunch money, and is therefore given only a 
half-time assignment, thus making it pos- 
sible for another applicant to receive a like 
remuneration. 

The Health Education Department needs 
a boy to check in equipment, to look after 
the rolls, to answer the telephone, to run 
errands, or to be the announcer at indoor 
games and track meets. Such a need is met 
by the NYA. 

The brass and nickel equipment through- 
out the school needs periodic burnishing, 
work ordinarily done by the janitors if and 
when their regular tasks are completed. An 
NYA boy who is interested in seeing things 
bright and shiny, who has a flair for cleanli- 
ness, is selected to be custodian of the metal 
work. He takes pride in having teachers note 
his good work. 

The shop teacher needs an assistant to 
help him check tools, lockers, and clothing, 
as well as to keep an eye on the condition 
of the machines. A boy whose interests lie 
in this field is selected, and he gets the feel- 
ing that he is almost a member of the fac- 
ulty. Assistants in the biological and chemi- 
cal laboratories fill a need badly felt in most 
schools. 

Both boys and girls who formerly had to 
undergo hardships in the purchase of books 
and materials can now earn them by work- 
ing as library assistants. At the same time 
they learn much about the conduct of a 
library in a “library class” held once a 
week. 

Banners, posters, signs, and advertise- 
ments for school activities become the fa- 
vorite work of pupils in the Art Department 
and in the Drawing Department, work done 
outside of regular class and supplementary 
to it. Student aid in the photography club 
coérdinates the work of the Art Depart- 
ment, the Shop, and the School Publications 
Department. 

Office boys who occupy a trusted position 
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in our school are recruited from needy pu- 
pils whose ability and personality merit re- 
ward, Clerical helpers are also found to do 
needed school work for which there is no 
budget provision. 

In these days when material replacements 
are difficult to secure, boys skilled in wood- 
work are busy repairing the splintered legs 
of chairs and tables, refinishing tops of 
desks, painting and varnishing on odd jobs 
under the direction of the chief janitor or 
the shop teachers. They save the day in 
many cases where postponement of repairs 
might ruin the clothing or the dispositions 
of pupils and faculty. 

The Drama Class also offers desirable 
employment to boys and girls who wish an 
insight into the techniques of stage craft 
and scenery construction; the bands and the 
orchestras offer further openings for boys 
and girls who can take complete charge of 
the care and arrangement of musical instru- 


ments and other equipment; the school 
lunchroom furnishes practical instruction to 
needy boys and girls who will profit later 
by experiences in the conduct of lunchroom 
activities. 

The Commercial Department, through- 
out the whole NYA program, offers a chance 
for pupils to do typing and mimeographing 
of study outlines, speeches, and literary ar- 
ticles for the members of the faculty and for 
the school. 

Permeating all these activities is one 
dominant thought—the articulation of the 
pupil and the job—to place and to make 
happy the right pupil, one who needs, and 
is needed for, a particular job that exists 
naturally and is not created artificially mere- 
ly to give employment. The monthly check 
is all important, to be sure, but in cashing 
it the pupils at Northern can truthfully say 
that in earning while learning they have 
earned both dollars and sense. 


Special-Interest Faculty Meetings 


To the Editor: It’s all right to put zip into fac- 
ulty meetings. Mr. McGarey’s article in the Novem- 
ber issue is very excellent. But much more zip can 
be put into them if meetings are called once every 
two or three weeks instead of every seven days. 

This can be done by holding meetings of small 
groups to discuss specific problems. Better than half 
the time of most faculty meetings is taken up in 
the consideration of problems which concern only a 


School Librarian’s 


To the Editor: Your section “Ideas in Brief” has 
been very helpful to me and I was glad to note in 
the November issue that Miss Minster, a librarian, 
culls articles for her faculty. 

We have a somewhat similar procedure though 
we do not subscribe to quite so many magazines. 
Each month as the magazines arrive, a card listing 
especially interesting or helpful articles and their 
sources is posted in the office on the faculty bulletin 
board. 


part of the whole group. That time can be saved. 

it also helps if an occasional volunteer meeting 
is called. Call a meeting of “all interested” in plan- 
ning a certain event, or discussing a particular ques- 
tion. Those attending will have a far better attitude 
than if they were ordered to attend. You will be 
surprised at the productivity of such meetings.— 
Douctas S. WarRD, principal, Boulder, Colo., Junior 
High Schools. 


Reporting Services 


If an additional individual card calling attention 
to some article is felt to be helpful, that is sent 
to the teacher. This is a new idea with us this year, 
and several teachers have mentioned their appreciat- 
ing it. 

Your “Educational Whirl” items are quoted on 
the same bulletin board occasionally too, when the 
comment seems too sharp or too true. In short we're 
glad we subscribe to your magazine.—Mary C. 
Drxson, librarian, Babylon, N.Y., High School. 
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What a Union 





By 
Can KERMIT EBY 


Contribute to Education 


TEACHERS’ union, by the very nature of 
A its membership, must be concerned 
with other matters than hours, wages and 
working conditions. Having said this, it is 
necessary to reiterate, however, that hours 
and wages and working conditions play an 
extremely significant part in the educa- 
tional program. 

A teacher who works too hard, a teacher 
who is physically exhausted, cannot do the 
reading that is necessary to keep her up to 
the minute. Nor can a teacher whose income 
is too little buy the books and the maga- 
zines and enjoy the cultural experiences 
which are necessary to keep the mind filled. 
When routine matters such as records and 
forms crowd out the opportunities for per- 
sonal contact with the students, the best in 
education is not attained. 

Having stated that hours and wages and 
working conditions are matters of impor- 
tant concern to the union, it is our aim to 
analyze the contribution which a real teach- 
ers’ union can make to education. 

Teachers are influenced to a great extent 
by expressions of appreciation and the 
recognition of tasks well done. Many of 
them would not have entered the profes- 
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Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Eby is the able execu- 
tive secretary of the Chicago Teachers 
Union, which in the last year and a half has 
grown to be the largest teachers’ union in 
any city in the world. Of the 12,000 teachers 
in Chicago, 8,110 belong to the Union. The 
organization conducts many educational, 
cultural, political, and recreational activi- 
ties. The author formerly taught social stud- 
ies in the senior high school of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


sion were they not idealistic to the extent 
that they wished to spend their lives in 
something more than earning a living. 
Teaching gives them the opportunity of 
combining the utilitarian with the idealis- 
tic, that is, the opportunity of earning a liv- 
ing and living a creative life with boys and 
girls. 

So when any highly complicated situation 
develops such as the one in Chicago, where 
political preference became more important 
than knowledge of subject matter or tech- 
nical teaching ability, the morale of the 
teaching force begins to decline. The great- 
est single contribution which the Chicago 
Teachers Union has made to education in 
Chicago is the restoration of the morale of 
the teachers. This it did by convincing the 
teachers that the Union is interested in pro- 
tecting the right of competent teachers to 
advancement. 

It might even be argued that in the long 
run the merit system in the schools will have 
to be protected by the teachers themselves, 
for the teachers are in a better position to 
determine the best craftsmen. 

The time should soon come when the 
Union takes the initiative in the formula- 
tion of educational policy and program and 
in the determination of the best people for 
carrying out that policy and program, for 
it is not too much to say that the ability 
and imagination of thirteen thousand teach- 
ers is worth more than the super-imposed 
ideas of any one man or small group of men. 

A democratic school administration 
would naturally take advantage of the 
ability of its teaching force. Revisions in 
the curriculum would be the by-product of 
the teacher in the laboratory. He, with his 
fellow-workers, would formulate new pro- 
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cedures and put them to work in the class- 
room itself. Perhaps the time may even 
come when department and other adminis- 
trative heads will be chosen from the teach- 
ing ranks by the teachers themselves and 
will not be marked off by such wide dif- 
ferentiations in salary schedule. 

Practically, the Chicago Teachers Union 
has insisted from the beginning that two 
matters had to be agreed upon before there 
could be real codperation between teachers 
and administration. They are: 

First, that the Union be recognized as the 
bargaining agency for the teachers on all 
matters which affect the welfare of teach- 
ers and pupils in Chicago. Second, that no 
reprisals of any form take place when a 
teacher courageously expresses her opinion, 
either in agreement or disagreement with 
her superior. 

Bargaining opportunities should be regu- 
larized. That is, representatives of a union 
should meet with representatives of the ad- 
ministration at regular intervals. The meet- 
ings should be unhurried and between 
people mutually interested in the welfare of 
the public schools, the boys and girls who 
attend them, and the public itself. 

The first step in accomplishing such an 
end is a willingness on the part of all con- 
cerned to start with the mental attitude 
that neither group is to dictate and that 
both groups are actually sincere in their 
declarations of public interest. The con- 
ferences must be conducted with the idea 
of constructive compromise between two 
equally sovereign and responsible groups. 

There are many other areas in which the 
union can contribute to education. The 
union can take the leadership in stimulat- 
ing intellectual curiosity of its members 
through study classes and forums and dis- 
cussions. The time may indeed come when 
the union will have its own vacation resort, 
its own university connections, and in sum- 
mer times when the teachers are on vaca- 
tion they will live and talk with the most 
inspired men in the intellectual fields. 


This, it seems to me, would be worth 
much more educationally than the constant 
grubbing for credits, for it is only by living 
with and knowing great teachers that we 
receive the inspiration of their personalities. 
In this connection we could make a unique 
contribution to world peace and racial un- 
derstanding by bringing into our midst 
teachers from other nations and other racial 
groups and, in sharing our mutual experi- 
ences, learn to know one another better. 

But development in the intellectual areas 
is not enough. We are not just intellects, 
but human beings. In order to be good 
teachers we must live well-rounded social 
lives, and a well-rounded social life is a 
creative one, one that gives us avenues of 
emotional expression and _ inspirational 
creativity. 

The union can become a way of life. 
Union members can meet in their own 
halls, sing in glee clubs, dance in the danc- 
ing classes, paint in the art classes, or sit 
around tables and drink tea. This social 
outlet for teachers is especially necessary in 
a big city, where many of them have come 
from small towns, and now live rather 
lonely lives. By playing together and shar- 
ing in the same creative experiences they 
become better teachers, and it is better 
teachers that we all want. 

Perhaps some of us need to learn that 
play is increasingly more important as our 
society becomes more complex and as the 
disintegrating influences of our present era 
press harder and harder upon us. 

This learning experience of living to- 
gether and participating in group expres- 
sion is the only real learning experience, 
for people learn to do by doing and they 
learn to solve problems by solving them to- 
gether. 

By way of illustration (from the Chicago 
Teachers Union): membership in the Ex- 
ecutive Board is a very good learning ex- 
perience, for there people meet and solve 
problems. Likewise in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And in the House of Delegates. 
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If the union is to attain a really demo- 
cratic goal, which all of its well-wishers hope 
for, it will do so by having each member 
share in solving the problems common to 
all. 

This problem-solving procedure is rather 
a difficult one for all of us to accept. We so 
easily assume that we are high priests whose 
responsibility it is to winnow the informa- 
tion available to us and to give to the un- 
enlightened only that which we think they 
are capable of understanding. 

The Chicago Teachers Union now has 
between five and six hundred people ac- 
tively engaged in formulating the program 
of the Union. The Study Class Committee 
looks after the intellectual interests of the 
Union. The Social Committee looks after 
the social interests of the Union. The Edu- 
cational Committee formulates educational 
policy. The Sub-Committee on Vocational 
Education works in another area, and so 
on down through the Union. The real bene- 
fit accrues not only to the beneficiaries of 
the committee activity; but to the members 
themselves, for they, as has been said before, 
are the learners in the process. 

But there is a great need for developing 
the technique of discussion. This technique 
of discussion is one in which the Union Pub- 
lic Relations Committee is interested, for 
the American Federation of Teachers takes 
the position that if education is to be main- 
tained in our democracy, it must be a con- 
tinuing process and that the rank and file 
of our citizens must be interested in the 
formulation of the educational policy of the 
state. 

The simplest worker should understand 
the reasons for the need for social under- 
standing. He should understand how a 
change from academic emphasis to voca- 
tional emphasis affects him and his chil- 
dren. He should understand that economic 
criteria are sometimes more significant than 
intellectual ones for the selection of those 
who go to college. 

The union will not play its real role in 


American education until its members are 
integrated in the social structure, and are 
there working as they now are in their com- 
mittees and on their executive boards and 
in the houses of representatives, for the 
union is not a body detached from the so- 
cial whole. You and I as teachers are af- 
fected by the sum total of the influences 
which bear on us, no matter how much we 
would like to escape the problems which 
press in on us—unemployment, insecurity, 
fascism and war. 

Occasionally we run across people who 
would like to keep out the ideological con- 
flicts. They say that we as a nation should 
remove ourselves behind the walls of the 
oceans which surround us and have nothing 
to do with the struggles of Europe, either 
military or ideological. But modern com- 
munications do not permit us to do so. 

Whether we like it or not, we are not 
neutral on Spain or China. Being human 
beings, we feel and express preferences, and 
by so doing we are indicating the first step 
in the violation of neutrality—intellectual 
sympathy with one group or another. 

What I am saying is this, that the union 
can contribute to the educational progress 
of the world by maintaining the position 
that we are a part of an integral social whole 
and that festering wounds on one part of 
the organism cannot help but poison the 
whole body. Historically we have come to 
the turn in the road when our world must 
live together, must codperate or perish. 

Now some may argue that we are a long 
way from home, and that the union can best 
contribute to educational progress by look- 
ing after its own problems. I agree, for I am 
not one who believes that you create a de- 
mocracy in some far-off Utopia, but rather 
one who believes that the contribution 
which we can best make is the immediate 
one. Unless we can make democracy func- 
tion through membership participation in 
the union it is not too much to say that we 
will be victims of some future Hitler. Au- 
thoritarianism must be fought by limiting 
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it in the home, in the classroom, and in the 
institutions in which we are participants 
here and now. 

A friend of mine, the president of a theo- 
logical seminary, who teaches classes in 
Practical Christianity, likes to tell the story 
of how his position as member of the board 
of trustees of his denominational publishing 
house precipitated him into a situation 
where he had to arbitrate a labor dispute 
between the employees and the board. This 
experience, he says, gave him his first real 
understanding of what his class really 
meant, for here in a realistic situation he 
had to make some of his idealism work. 
Consequently, he emerged from the experi- 
ence a broader and more just man. 

So it is with us, for as members of a 
union affiliated with labor, we are con- 
stantly brought in contact with the prob- 
lems of labor, with the struggles of the work- 
ing man for security and existence. Through 
these contacts we too become broader and 
more sympathetic with all humanity. 

When we have reached the position in 
our thinking where our humanitarianism 
becomes practical, we are in a position to 
set up institutions to give it meaning. 

For example, we organize credit unions 
to take the place of loan sharks. In so doing, 
we help each other. Or we become in- 
terested in group medicine and so facilitate 
the idea of preventive medicine and take 
the first step toward our own medical unit 
operated by and for our own members. It 
is not too much to dream of the day when 
the union will have its own codperative 
building. 

It needs to be reiterated that the learning 
process takes place by doing. The union will 
be strengthened and will function to its ful- 
lest capacity only to the degree that each 
member feels himself a part of the partici- 
pating whole. 

The greatest single advantage that the 
union offers to teachers in the small towns 
is the support which the organization can 
give to legislation. Teacher tenure in Michi- 


gan was backed by the Murphy administra- 
tion and supported by the organized labor 
movement in the state. At present the pro- 
posed Illinois tenure law is the product of 
the combined activities of the Union and 
the Illinois Education Association and is 
endorsed by the Illinois Federation of 
Labor. 

The real problem of education in Illinois 
is its financial support. In Illinois education 
is financed by the property tax and a small 
state distributive fund. Before the Illinois 
constitution can be revised a constitutional 
amendment is necessary ailowing the in- 
come tax. Unless the basic tax structure is 
changed, financing Illinois schools may 
reach an impasse. There is only one possible 
escape from such a situation and that is an 
organized group of teachers supported by a 
large enough cross-section of public opinion 
to amend the constitution to secure a grad- 
uated income tax. 

This will be particularly advantageous to 
the teachers in the small communities be- 
cause they are in the lower income groups. 
In most states the upper income groups 
among the teaching professions are in the 
large cities and gradually the better teach- 
ers are drained away from the small com- 
munities to the greater population centers. 
The position of the Chicago Teachers 
Union has consistently been that this is an 
unfortunate situation, and in order to do 
something about it, the Union is support- 
ing a minimum wage for Illinois teachers 
and higher certification standards. In order 
to bring this about, there will have to be a 
consolidation of the school districts in IIli- 
nois and a larger distributive fund. Teachers 
unions, then, are a benefit not only to 
teachers in large cities, but also to teachers 
in the smaller community. The Chicago 
Teachers Union stands for tenure, an ade- 
quately financed basis for the support of 
the public schools, and equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. These are all benefi- 
cial to the teachers in the small towns and 
the boys and girls who attend the schools. 
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= IDEAS IN BRIEF —< 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


“Family Allowance” Salaries 


The size of a family has taken its place in some 
cities along with experience and training as a factor 
in determining the salary of a teacher, the N.E.A. 
reports. Occasionally the “family allowance” is 
granted to women teachers who have dependents, as 
well as to men who have dependents. In Garden 
City, N.Y., a family allowance of not more than $300 
in addition to the standard schedule is granted for a 
dependent wife and $100 for each child under 18 
years of age. Among other cities with similar provi- 
sions are Lead, S.D., Palmerton, Pa., Grand Island, 
Neb., Emporia, Kan., Rock Island, Ill., and Quincy, 
Ill.—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Exchange Assembly Programs 


A series of exchange assembly programs was car- 
ried on last year by the Orlando, Fla., Senior High 
School in codperation with six other high schools in 
central Florida. The plan was so successful that it is 
being continued this year. The pupils participating 
realized that they were representing their schools 
before the critical eyes of other high-school faculties 
and student bodies. Consequently they put all they 
had into making the performances a success. One of 
the greatest values of the exchange program is that 
so many pupils can participate. A different group 
can go each time. Once our school took more than 
200 pupils to the Seminole High School at Stanford 
and put on a dramatic, musical, and forensic pro- 
gram. Another feature of our exchange programs 
was also started last year when our drama group in- 
vited the drama groups of some neighboring high 
schools to attend plays presented in our school. Re- 
serve seats were provided and they were always 
filled. After the play the visiting group mingled 
socially with the dramatic cast of our school.—WIL- 
LIAM R. Boone in Journal of the Florida Education 
Association. 


School Speakers’ Bureau 


Our public-speaking students in the Berkeley, 
Calif., High School were well trained and anxious 
for more opportunities to speak in behalf of good 
causes. When the Berkeley Community Chest offi- 
cials, at the suggestion of Superintendent Dickson, 


issued a call for student speakers to explain the 
services of the Chest agencies to the public, the 
necessary machinery was set in action at once. Sixty 
young public speakers zestfully began a study of 
Chest activities. Letters from the superintendent's 
office notified all schools, churches and civic organi- 
zations that student speakers were available. Within 
four weeks 170 talks on the Chest had been given. 
Thus was launched the Berkeley High School Speak- 
ers’ Bureau, in which a student automatically be- 
came a member upon completion of his first public 
assignment. Although the Chest still remains the 
heaviest single piece of work for the year, the 
Bureau now participates actively in all city-wide 
undertakings—Red Cross Roll Call, Safety Educa- 
tion, Fire Prevention, American Education Week, 
Boy Scout Week, Constitution Day, all national holi- 
days, etc. Where requests come in for complete pro- 
grams, the Bureau is assisted by the school’s music 
and dramatic departments. Presentation may take the 
form of a symposium, a forum, a panel discussion, 
or individual speeches.—KATHRYN HEINZ LIVINGSTON 
in School Activities. 


De-Emphasizing Examinations 


Examinations have been cut to conform to the 
regular class period time in the Richland Center, 
Wis., High School as an experiment this year. The 
examinations will be given over a four-day period. 
No student will take more than one test on any half 
day. The examination is being de-emphasized and 
the strain on the student and the teacher is expected 
to be materially reduced. The regular schedule will 
be followed throughout the week.—Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 


Library Publicity Plan 


Good school-library publicity requires the plan- 
ning of a definite program which includes news in 
the school paper, varied book displays, well-planned 
bulletin boards, posters, book lists, book talks, etc. 
This program should tie up the library with every 
department of the school, as well as with extracur- 
ricular activities, and should bring all resources of 
the library to the attention of the students, faculty, 
administrators, and organizations interested in the 
school. At the South Side High School, Memphis, 
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Tenn., students are invited to the library and ex- 
pected to register during the first week of school. By 
the end of the second week, if they have not come for 
their library cards, the librarian requests them to 
come by noticc. All freshmen are thereby exposed to 
the library. Library news appears regularly in each 
issue of the school paper—not merely a list of titles 
and authors of books, but “peppy” items that will at- 
tract attention. They are written by students under 
the librarian’s supervision.—ELsa MEIsTER in Ten- 
nessee Teacher. 


Bristol Job Conferences 


Occupational conferences in the high school at 
Bristol, Conn., are being operated this year on a 
new plan that has won approval from participants. 
Following a general session on November go on 
“After High School”, separate fortnightly confer- 
ences were scheduled for those who planned to go 
to college and for those who did not expect to go to 
college. Four sessions were held with outside speakers 
for each group. They are being followed by two 
general sessions in late February and early March 
on “Little Known Occupations” and “Aids in Job- 
Getting and Job-Keeping”.—Occupations. 


English Field Day 


An English Field Day has been set by the Peeks- 
kill, N.Y., High School for the afternoon and eve- 
ning of April 21. Pupils and teachers of other 
schools in the region have been invited to attend. A 
$5-cent supper will be served. Emphasis will be 
placed on the non-competitive aspects of the rather 
elaborate program, although debating, spelling, and 
grammar bees, and other contests, are planned. 
Among the non-competitive activities are: Journal- 
ism Roundtable, Creative Writing Panel, Exhibit of 
Project and Relative Materials, Reading Clinic, 
Arm-Chair Reading of Verse, Student Librarians’ 
Conference, Choric Reading, Book Discussion 
Roundtable, Forum Discussion, and Roundtable on 
Word Origins and Vocabulary. By the end of Feb- 
Tuary, 25 high schools in other communities had 
accepted the invitation to participate—News Bulle- 
tin of the Westchester Co., N.Y., Teachers Ass’n. 


Local Job Survey 


An Occupational Opportunity Survey of the 
community has been made by the Wenatchee, Wash., 
High School pupils, with the endorsement of the 
Chamber of Commerce and local clubs, adequate 
newspaper and radio publicity, and the assistance 
of NYA. workers. Purposes: To learn the number 
and kinds of positions open to the high school’s 
graduates; and to form a basis for curriculum reor- 


ganization toward a more functional program, so 
that better preparation of pupils for prospective 
positions would be assured. Questionnaires were dis- 
tributed and collected by the pupils, instead of 
mailed, to assure the largest possible number of 
complete replies. The questionnaire covered 26 oc- 
cupations, and for each the prospective employer 
was requested to specify minimum age, sex prefer- 
ence, number employed, experience requirements, 
educational requirements, and number of part-time 
employees. Tabulation of data showed that 70% of 
Wenatchee employers required only a high-school 
education of employees; 48% demanded experience; 
52% desired experience but did not demand it; 
36% of the local employers would take an inex- 
perienced high-school graduate. It was found that 
the annual turnover of jobs in the city was 30%, and 
that therefore about 244 jobs were open each year 
to inexperienced high-school graduates. But they 
would be in competition with older graduates who 
might have experience.—F. W. THwattes in Wash- 
ington Education Journal. 


Why We Ended Homework 


Homework was dropped from the program of the 
East Paterson, N.J., High School as an experiment, 
which the school can now report a success. The 
change has heightened the morale of the pupils im- 
mensely, and has resulted in an average improve- 
ment of the work of slow students. The new plan 
followed an investigation of conditions under which 
pupils had to do homework. Many pupils worked, 
or had chores to do, and for them home study meant 
loss of sleep. Others had to study in rooms where 
radios blared or where parents were entertaining 
guests. Under the new program the last third of a 
55-minute period is devoted to the assignment for 
the following day. Assignments are made with slow 
pupils in mind. When fast pupils finish, they may 
devote remaining time to some special interest. In 
the meantime the teacher helps the slow pupils to 
finish their assignments.—EvELYN Kyse in New Jer- 
sey Educational Review. 


Home Mechanics Courses 


Courses in home mechanics are replacing courses 
in manual training and domestic science in the 
seventh and eighth grades of 22 Chicago schools this 
year. Purposes are: (1) To give consumers knowledge 
about the selection and use of the products of in- 
dustry, (2) To develop handyman abilities with com- 
mon hand tools and a variety of construction ma- 
terials, (3) To promote use of handcrafts for leisure- 
time activities in the home, (4) To contribute to 
the personality development of the pupil.—Character 
and Citizenship. 











Appraising the program of the 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By GERALD M. WELLER 


NY APPRAISAL, to be significant, must be 
A carried out in terms of the specific aims 
of the educational program offered. These 
aims and their related functions constitute 
a set of educational plans and specifications 
which should serve as a guide for and check 
against any and all policies and practices, 
actual or proposed, which are involved in 
the administration of schools. 

The ten major questions which relate to 
junior-high-school practices for preliminary 
appraisal purposes, follow: 

1. Are proper provisions made for meet- 
ing individual differences among pupils? 

One very vital measure of the effective- 
ness of a junior high school is the degree to 
which it makes adequate provision for in- 
dividual differences in ability, interests, and 
needs. Questions such as the following will 
be helpful in appraising this phase of the 
program: 

(1) Is there some kind of grouping plan 
in the core subjects which seeks to reduce 
heterogeneity in ability? (2) Are courses 
modified in accordance with the different 
levels of ability provided for, and are teach- 
ing procedures also adapted to these levels? 


—_3—_ 


Epiror’s Note: Dr. Weller, who is vice- 
principal of the Audubon Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, California, writes: “We 
have in Los Angeles twenty-seven junior 
high schools. The question of appraisal has 
been uppermost in the thinking of the ad- 
ministrators of these schools during the past 
few months. This article indicates prelimi- 
nary methods of approaching the problem 
of appraising certain phases of the programs 
found in these schools.” 

(3) Are groupings flexible, and transfer 


from one group to another a simple pro- 
cedure? (4) Are special provisions made for 
the subnormal, the physically atypical, and 
the gifted? 

2. Is educational achievement measured 
through a standardized testing program? 

It is most important to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of a school in teaching formal 
subjects. Consequently, questions like the 
following should be raised: 

(1) Is there a continuous standardized 
testing program in reading, arithmetic, and 
other subjects for which appropriate tests 
are available? (2) How does achievement 
compare with the published norms, and 
where there are significant variations are 
studies carried on to determine the reasons 
for them? (3) How does achievement com- 
pare with mental ability at various grade 
levels? (4) Do tests show satisfactory classi- 
fication of pupils—no overlapping of 
achievement in groups? (5) Are tests used 
diagnostically as well as for general survey 
purposes, and are remedial programs ini- 
tiated as a result of the testing? 

3. Is there a program of pupil guidance 
and counseling? 

Problems of pupil adjustment have be- 
come so complex that guidance has become 
an accepted service in secondary schools. 
This fact leads to the following considera- 
tions: 

(1) Is there full-time guidance service in 
schools of a thousand and over, and at least 
half-time guidance for those of five hundred 
to a thousand? (2) Is the counselor con- 
sidered a member of the administrative staff 
and as such consulted on all matters of 
policy affecting the educational program? 
(3) Is he responsible for the selection, ad- 
ministration and interpretation of test ma- 
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terial? (4) Does he visit contributing ele- 
mentary schools each term with a view to 
testing future pupils and planning their 
programs? (5) Does he care for the testing, 
programming, and orienting of all new pu- 
pils arriving throughout the term? 

(6) Does he give special attention to the 
physically atypical, subnormal, gifted, fail- 
ing, those needing special promotions, and 
others? (7) Is he in charge of the remedial 
program in reading and arithmetic? (8) 
Does he take charge of pupil records cover- 
ing mental and achievement test data, per- 
sonality traits, health and significant physi- 
cal traits, mental health and significant men- 
tal traits, special interests, aptitudes and 
abilities, occupational interests, home condi- 
tions, etc.? (g) Is he responsible for the home- 
room guidance and assembly guidance pro- 
grams? 

4. Is there a program of orientation and 
articulation? 

A properly planned orientation program 
for new pupils, closely articulated with 
other educational units, is considered an 
indispensable feature of the junior high 
school. The following questions should be 
raised: 

(1) Is the program so organized that pu- 
pils’ work may be as continuous as possible 
during the transition from one school to an- 
other? (2) Is all possible information about 
pupils from contributing schools collected 
and made readily available to the staff? (3) 
Are definite plans made to orient all new 
pupils coming into the school through the 
use of handbooks, special class projects, as- 
semblies, student welcoming committees, 
etc.? (4) Are careful cumulative records kept 
of all pupils, and sent on to senior high 
school with them? 

5. Is there a marking system which is in 
harmony with the more recent educational 
thought? 

School marks have been symbols of suc- 
cess and failure to pupils for years, and as 
long as they are used in some form they are 
considered of great importance. Hence ques- 


tions such as the following are warranted: 

(1) Is an attempt being made to guide 
teachers in awarding marks by some com- 
mon agreement on the factors which are to 
be marked, so as to establish a comparative- 
ly uniform procedure? (2) Are both parents 
and pupils made aware of the significance 
of the marks being awarded? (3) Is the 
marking system being extended to include 
separate marks for the pupil in each signifi- 
cant aspect of his activities and growth? (4) 
Are attitudes and appreciations marked and 
given equal importance along with intel- 
lectual and factual outcomes? (5) Are par- 
ents given informal reports from time to 
time in addition to the formal report card 
when the occasion demands? 


ENLIGHTENED POLICY 


6. Is there evidence of an enlightened 
policy on pupil progress and promotion? 

The adjustment of a school to individual 
pupil needs is reflected in its promotion 
policies. The following are suggestive of 
newer points of view on pupil progress: 

(1) Are the curriculum and materials of 
instruction adjusted to the needs and capaci- 
ties of pupils in such a way as to permit con- 
tinuous progress from giade to grade? (2) 
Are delayed promotions based primarily on 
lack of readiness rather than lack of mas- 
tery? (3) Before failures occur, are such fac- 
tors as probable effect upon pupil, suita- 
bility of subject matter, chronological age, 
social maturity, home environment, etc., 
considered? (4) Are pupils readily trans- 
ferred to senior high school regardless of 
age when their social maturity is such that 
they would undoubtedly profit? 

7. Is there a codrdinated health program? 

The importance of a coérdinated health 
program in which every member of the staff 
shares responsibility cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. The following questions may 
be asked: 

(1) Is there a health coérdinator (some 
member of the faculty with proper training) 
to whom teachers can refer all matters af- 
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fecting general health as well as any chil- 
dren who in their opinion warrant a health 
check? (2) Does every child have a physical 
examination upon entering the school, and 
further health checks when advisable? (3) 
Are there regular inspections of all pupils in 
classes, for signs of physical defects and 
symptoms of infectious or contagious dis- 
eases? (4) Is proper attention given to ven- 
tilation, lighting, heating, and other physi- 
cal factors which condition health? (5) Are 
proper provisions made for first aid? (6) 
Are regular safety checks made of buildings, 
grounds and equipment? 


VARIETY OF EXPERIENCES 


8. Is a wide variety of extracurricular ex- 
periences made available? 

Extracurricular activities offer an oppor- 
tunity for participation in and sharing of 
worthwhile experiences which are vital and 
significant to boys and girls. Questions such 
as the following naturally arise: 

(1) Do these activities include organiza- 
tions such as the associated student body, 
boys’ and girls’ leagues, student councils, 
self government bodies, safety committee, 
and honor athletic society? (2) Are these and 
any other groups readily organized around 
pupil interests when the need appears for 
them? (3) Do all such groups have carefully 
selected sponsors to exercise wise super- 
vision, suggest definite plans of activity, de- 
vise proper methods for selection and train- 
ing of officers, etc.? (4) Does the school con- 
sciously seek to use such organized activi- 
ties as vehicles for training in leadership 
and practical citizenship, for opening new 
avenues for self expression, improving 
standards of school and community citizen- 
ship, and developing better attitudes, ap- 
preciations and ideals? 

g. Are behavior problems treated in the 
light of present knowledge of the nature and 
needs of the child? 

Every school encounters behavior prob- 
lems ranging from the more petty forms of 
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misconduct to aggravated cases of severe 
maladjustment. Attempts must be made to 
resolve all of these in such a manner as to 
maintain the dignity and authority of the 
school and faculty and at the same time 
effect a satisfactory readjustment for the 
pupil. Are the following principles being 
recognized in the treatment of these prob- 
lems? 

(1) Is consideration given to basic per- 
sonality needs of children (Prescott men- 
tions some of the following: a fair balance 
between success and failure, contact with 
reality, increasing self-direction, attainment 
of selfhood and individuality, feeling of be- 
longing, etc.), and are opportunities pro- 
vided so that these may be satisfied so far 
as possible? (2) When behavior problem 
children are spotted are they given physical 
and mental (including psychiatric) exami- 
nations, individualized treatment, and 
adaptations of the curriculum appropriate 
to their needs? (3) Is recognition given to 
the fact that behavior is not necessarily 
changed by coercion or restraint, but by a 
rearrangement of the total environment? 
(4) Are character building and other social 
agencies consulted with a view to assisting 
in the readjustment process? 

10. Is there active codperation with other 
community forces working in the cause of 
youth? 

The school is only one of a number of 
social agencies concerned with the welfare 
of children and it must recognize and wel- 
come the contributions of others. The fol- 
lowing are pertinent questions: 

(1) Do school officials work in close ar- 
ticulation with juvenile authorities, case 
working agencies, character building or- 
ganizations, playground and recreation de- 
partments, and other civic groups? (2) Do 
school people actively participate in juve- 
nile delinquency prevention and general 
community betterment programs such, for 
example, as the codrdinating council move- 
ment? 
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CARL B. SNOW 


T HAS been astounding to the writer to 

hear from the school administrators 
who have attended our state educational 
conventions, comments like the following: 
“My teachers never pay attention in teach- 
ers’ meetings”, “How do you get your fac- 
ulty members to attend your games and 
plays?” “These darn teachers are always 
watching the clock. They feel insulted if 
they have to work after four o'clock.” 

Since the writer in his limited experience 
has yet to work with a faculty which has 
been guilty of any of these above “iniqui- 
ties”, he desires to record a few of the steps 
which he and his co-workers have tried with 
gratifying results. 

When teachers are frequently found in 
the building before eight o'clock in the 
morning, long after school has closed at 
night, and on Saturdays, an urge stronger 
than the pay check is at work. 

At the school plays, the annual carnival, 
the agricultural fair, and the operettas you 
will find several teachers assisting with the 
make-up, the physical education teacher 
helping with the dances, and the music 
teacher aiding with music. The “let me help 
you” attitude has done much to keep a uni- 
fied feeling among the faculty. 


—_— 22 — 


Eprtor’s Note: An article with such a 
title needs little introduction. Mr. Snow is 
superintendent of the Caledonia Township 
School, Caledonia, Michigan. He tells how 
he and the faculty work and play together, 
and emphasizes one of his rules: “No policy 
may be put into effect without a thorough 
discussion, and then only after a majority 
of the faculty favor the proposal.” 


DE CORPS” 


Since our primary aim is to develop good 
citizens, we are concerned in seeing that the 
students live in a democratic atmosphere. It 
is hardly in keeping with a democratic phi- 
losophy of education for the administrative 
office to hand down policies, regulations, 
and practices to the faculty. 

It is not at all impossible nor improbable 
for a faculty to work out, in either large or 
small groups, all of the regulations which 
affect the teachers of the system. The writer 
proposes the following policy for admini- 
strators to consider: 

No Poticy May Be Pur Intro Errecr 
WitHout A THoROUGH DiscUssION AND 
THEN ONLY AFTER A MAJORITY OF THE 
FACULTY FAVOR THE PROPOSAL. 

The Caledonia faculty enjoys an annual 
“get-together” of the teachers at a camp on 
Lake Michigan, before the opening of 
school in the fall. The cost for food, lodging, 
and help has not exceeded $1.50 per day per 
teacher. These gatherings have been pos- 
sible because many Camp Fire Girl camps, 
Boy Scout camps, Y.M.C.A. camps, or 
church camps are vacated by the first part 
of September, and camp directors are fre- 
quently willing to keep their camps open 
for another day or so and to maintain their 
staffs of workers. 

At such a camp our teachers spend two 
days each year in becoming acquainted with 
one another, in working out changes in 
routine, and in listening to inspiring speak- 
ers around the camp fire of the lodge in the 
evening. 

Much of each day is left free for the teach- 
ers to use as they please. Some may be found 
reading, others on the archery range, a few 
playing ping-pong, many watching the lake 
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as they lie on the sand. This informality, 
this fellowship which the group acquires 
from playing together, exchanging experi- 
ences, and devising means for improving 
their own work, is the camp’s greatest value. 

As the men lie on the bunks in their cabin 
after the day’s schedule has been finished, 
one after another will express his ambitions 
for the coming year, relate an interesting 
experience, or discuss the latest theory of 
learning he has heard in summer school. It 
is such experiences that help to draw us 
into a congenial unit and make us glad we 
are associated with the teaching profession. 

A professional library and a magazine 
rack for professional magazines is bound to 
pay its dividends to the school and com- 
munity. 

Any teacher who wishes to subscribe to a 
professional magazine may come to the of- 
fice and find what magazines other faculty 
members are receiving, If he wishes he may 
subscribe for a magazine which is not being 
received by anyone in the system. After 
reading his current copy of the magazine, he 
places the magazine on the rack in the office 
for a period of two or three months. This 
plan enables every teacher to have access to 
twelve or fifteen different professional maga- 
zines. 

Monthly social meetings for the members 
of the faculty, and their husbands or wives, 
do much to keep alive the “esprit de corps” 
during the year. In addition, one meeting 
each year is held to which a nearby school 
faculty is invited for a “pot-luck” evening 
meal and a program of entertainment or 
professional study. The exchange of ideas 


which is certain to occur across the table is 
more than likely to be the most valuable 
part of the evening. 

An office bulletin board which displays 
more than the usual general announcements 
is worth the investment. The cartoon ex- 
hibiting a bit of satire or humor, a short 
article from a newspaper, in fact anything of 
interest to the faculty which is brief, easily 
read, and thought goading, may appear for 
a few days with priceless results. 

Teachers enjoy and get much value out 
of monthly professional meetings where 
common problems are considered and dis- 
cussed. Such meetings should never exceed 
fifty or sixty minutes. Teachers will not 
come to dislike these meetings if they are 
adjourned promptly at the time promised. 
There should be no evening or afternoon 
plans upset by an overly-long meeting. 

Many problem cases are discussed. Those 
present offer suggestions or bits of informa- 
tion which assist us in diagnosing them. Oc- 
casionally educational sound films such as 
Kilpatrick’s “Dynamic Learning” or “Gate's 
“The Teaching of Reading” are shown, or 
educational leaders are invited in to discuss 
problems with our staff. 

This coéperative spirit carries over to the 
student body. It is not uncommon for stu- 
dents to ask such questions as “Can I help?” 
“What can I do?” or “May I help with this 
program?” Frequently students volunteer to 
serve on committees. 

This type of attitude will do much to take 
the drudgery out of teaching and make a 
profession of it. We feel that it has done 
much to keep us “on our toes”. 


Major Problem 


No one would question the necessity for vitally 
intensive high-school reading programs in view of 
the following data: (1) Millions think they can read 
who cannot; (2) Adults in important positions are 
often handicapped because of deficiency in reading 
ability; (3) College professors complain that stu- 
dents cannot read; (4) College graduates admit that 
they have never had sufficient help in the mechanics 


of reading, and that efficient comprehension tech- 
niques are unknown to them; (5) Such authorities 
as the President of the University of Chicago, and 
the American Library Association assert that half 
the youth and more than half of the population of 
the United States cannot read well enough to get 
an education from books.—Mrs. Bessie CROWELL in 
Journal of the Florida Education Association. 
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Special WEEKS and DAYS 


N.E.A. tentative list of occasions which 
schools are sometimes requested to observe 


INCE in some instances sponsors of vari- 
S ous weeks used such phrases as “first 
week in June” and “fourth week in Septem- 
ber”, there is a possibility of error in dates 
assigned to special weeks. Where informa- 
tion was not available for 1939, dates for 
1938 have been cited. 

The identity and the address of the spon- 
sor follows immediately after the name of 
the day or week. In many cases literature, 
posters, suggested programs, etc., may be 
obtained by writing to the sponsor. 


Jan.1z New Year’s Day. Legal holiday in 
all States, Territories, and colonial 
possessions. 

Jan. 17-23 National Thrift Week. Young Men’s 


Christian Ass’n, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. (Always begins 


— 1.1 


Epiror’s Note: The Research Division of 
the National Education Association pre- 
pared this list of special occasions for the 
benefit of schools interested in observing 
some of them. Many readers will wish to 
keep the list handy for reference throughout 
the year. Some of these events were orig- 
inated and are conducted by non-commer- 
cial organizations with the most altruistic 
of motives. Mothers’ Day is an example— 
but there the florists and candy manufac- 
turers moved in heavily. Other events, such 
as National Apple Week, are frankly com- 
mercial. (There used to be, and may still be, 
a National Egg Day!) But a few of these 
events are suspected of being sponsored by 
reputable organizations who were innocent- 
ly led into “fronting” for commercial inter- 
ests that originated the idea. National 
Mother-in-Law Day (not listed here) is 
humorously synthetic. 


¥ Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
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20 


30 


5-12 


8-14 


I2 


I2 


12-22 


with Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
Jan. 17.) 

Inauguration Day. Legal holiday in 
the District of Columbia only. (Al- 
ways held on this date, beginning 
in 1937 and every fourth year 
thereafter. Authorized by the goth 
Amendment to the Constitution.) 
Child Labor Day. National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 4th Ave., 
New York, N.Y. (Last week-end in 
Jan. Celebrated Jan. 28 in syna- 
gogues, Jan. 29 in churches and 
Jan. go in schools.) 

National Drama Week. Drama 
League of America, 21 Betune St., 
New York, N.Y. (No fixed date. 
Usually observed the first week in 
February.) 

Boy Scout Week. Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (Usually observed during 
week including the 8th and 12th 
of Feb. Held in observance of the 
founding of Boy Scouts of America 
in 1910.) 

Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. Legal 
holiday in Alaska, Calif., Colo., 
Conn., Del., Ill, Ind., Iowa, Kan., 
Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., Nev., N.J., N.M., N.Y., N.D., 
Ohio, Ore., Pa., $.D., Tenn., Utah, 
Wash., W.Va., Wyo., and observed 
by Governor's proclamation in 
Mass. (16th president; born 1809.) 
Race Relations Sunday. Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York, N.Y. (Always falls on Sunday 
nearest Feb. 12.) 

National Defense Week. Reserve 
Officers Ass’n of the U.S., 1653 Pa. 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. (Al- 
ways begins with Lincoln’s birth- 
day and ends with Washington's 
birthday.) 

St. Valentine’s Day. (Always ob- 
served on this date.) 


George Washington’s birthday. Legal 
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Apr. 6 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 9 


Apr. 16-22 


Apr. 17-23 


Apr. 23 


Apr. 30- 
May 6 
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holiday in all States, Territories, 
and possessions. (ist president; 
born 17332.) 

St. Patrick’s Day. (Always observed 
on this date.) . 

National Negro Health Week. U. S. 
Public Health Service, Constitu- 
tion Ave., between 19th and goth 
Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. (Al- 
ways observed during week includ- 
ing April 5 (Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s birthday), from Sunday to 
Sunday.) 

Army Day. Military Order of 
World War, 1700 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (Always ob- 
served on this date.) 

Good Friday. Legal holiday in 
Conn., Del., Fla., La., Md., Minn., 
N.J., Pa. Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and Tenn. In Conn., Good 
Friday is usually proclaimed by the 
Governor as a day of fasting and 
prayer. (Always the Friday before 
Easter. Commemorates the day of 
the crucifixion.) 

Easter Sunday. (Easter falls on the 
first Sunday following the Paschal 


_Full Moon which happens upon 


or next after the 21st of March, the 
principal reason being that the 
Pilgrims needed moonlight to trav- 
el on their way to the great yearly 
Easter festivities. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the 14th day of a Lunar 
month reckoned according to an 
ancient ecclesiastical computation 
and not the real or astronomical 
full moon. Commemorates the 
resurrection.) 

National Garden Week. General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 
N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. (Al- 
ways observed the third week in 
April, from Sunday to Sunday.) 
Be Kind to Animals Week. American 
Humane Ass’n, 80 Howard St., Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Humane Sunday. American Hu- 
mane Ass’n, 80 Howard St., Al- 
bany, N.Y. (Part of “Be Kind to 
Animals Week,” listed above.) 
National Better Homes Week. Bet- 
ter Homes in America under aus- 
pices of Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, West Lafayette, Ind. (Always 
begins on last Sunday in April and 


May 1 


May 7-13 


May 12 


May 12-18 
(1938) 


May 14 


May 14-20 
(Tentative) 


May 18 
(1938) 


May 21-27 


May 21-27 


May 21-27 





continues through the following 
Saturday.) 

May Day or Child Health Day. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of La- 
bor, Constitution Ave., and 14th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. (Al- 
ways observed on this date. Origi- 
nated by Mrs. Aida DeAcosta 
Root.) 

National Music Week. National Mu- 
sic Week Committee, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York, N.Y. (Always begins 
the first Sunday in May and con- 
tinues through the following Satur- 
day.) 

National Hospital Day. American 
Hospital Ass’n, 18 E. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Always observed on 
this date. Also anniversary of the 
birth of Florence Nightingale.) 
Peace Week. Threefold Movement, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, N.Y. 
(Held annually at this time.) 
Mother’s Day. Frank E. Hering, 
South Bend, Ind., is credited in 
Congress as the sponsor of the first 
nationwide observance of Mother's 
Day. (Always celebrated the second 
Sunday in May.) 

National First Aid Week. National 
Ass’n of Retail Druggists, 205 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. (Usu- 
ally observed during third week of 
May. 1939 will mark 17th annual 
observance.) 

International Good Will Day. Three- 
fold Movement, Hotel New York- 
er, New York, N.Y. (Held annually 
at this time. Culmination of Peace 
Week, May 12-18.) 

“Buddy Poppy” Week. Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the U.S., Broad- 
way at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Usually held week ending with 
the Saturday before Memorial Day. 
In some sections of the country, 
notably in the South, this week is 
celebrated earlier in the spring.) 
National Foreign Trade Week. 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A., 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Always observed dur- 
ing week including May 22 (Na- 
tional Maritime Day) from Sunday 
through Saturday.) 

National Poetry Week. General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N 
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May 22 


May 22-27 


May 30 


June 11 


June 14 


June 18 


June 26- 
July x 


July 4 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 11-17 
(1938) 
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St., N.W., Washington, D.C. (Al- 
ways celebrated the fourth week in 
May from Sunday to Sunday.) 
National Maritime Day. (Always ob- 
served on this date. Proclaimed in 
1935 in commemoration of the de- 
parture of the Savannah from 
Savannah, Ga., May 22, 1819, on 
the first transatlantic voyage under 
steam propulsion.) 

National Cotton Week. Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. (Always observed 
the last week in May or the first 
week in June. Date definitely fixed 
annually by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute.) 
Decoration or Memorial Day. Legal 
holiday in all States and possessions 
except Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 
Miss., N.C., and S.C. 

Children’s Day. Board of Domestic 
Missions, 25 E. 22nd St., New York, 
N.Y. (Celebrated in all churches, 
2nd Sunday in June.) 

Flag Day. Stars and Stripes adopted 
by Continental Congress, 1777. (Al- 
ways observed on this date.) 
Father’s Day. National Council of 
Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. (Always celebrated the 
grd Sunday in June.) 

National Swim for Health Week. Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Ass’n, 
with the endorsement of the Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries and other 
organizations. In 1938 had the sup- 
port of National Council of 
Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts of America, 
and other civic organizations. For 
further information write to Swim 
for Health Week Committee, 122 
E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. (Held 
annually during last week in June 
provided there are at least five days 
left in the month; otherwise, held 
during the third week in June.) 
Independence Day. Legal holiday in 
all States, Territories, and posses- 
sions. 

Labor Day. Legal holiday in all 
States and Territories except the 
Philippines. (Always falls on the 
first Monday in September.) 
Constitution Week. Constitution 
Educational Ass'n, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sept. 17 


Sept. 22 


Sept. 24-30 


Oct. 8-14 


Oct. 9-15 
(7938) 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 23-29 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 29- 
Nov. 4 


Constitution Day. Constitution Edu- 
cational Ass'n, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. (Always observed on 
this date. Constitution of the 
United States adopted 1787.) 
American Indian Day. (Always ob- 
served on the fourth Friday in 
September.) 

National Newspaper Boys’ Week. 
Newspaper Boys of America, Inc., 
714 Merchants National Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. (Always 
observed the last week in Septem- 
ber.) 

Fire Prevention Week. National Fire 
Protection Ass'n, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, Mass.; National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York, N.Y.; and Fire Waste 
Council, Washington, D.C. (Al- 
ways held during week which in- 
cludes Oct. 9, anniversary of the 
Chicago fire.) 

National Business Women’s Week. 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
1819 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
(1939 observance will probably be 
about the same time as 1938. This 
date is fixed each year by the Board 
of Directors of the National Fed- 
eration.) 

Columbus Day. Legal holiday in 
Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., 
Del., Fla., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Kan., 
Ky., La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., 
Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N.H., N.J., 
N.Y., N.D., Ohio, Ore., Pa., R.L., 
Tex., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., W.Va., 
also in Puerto Rico. 

Better Parenthood Week. Parent’s 
Magazine. For further information 
write to the Better Parenthood 
Week Committee, 9 E. goth St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Navy Day. Navy League of the 
US., Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. (Always observed on this date, 
which is the anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt. If 
the 27th falls on Sunday, the fol- 
lowing Monday is celebrated.) 
Girl Scout Week. Girl Scouts, Inc., 
14 W. 49th St., New York, N.Y. 
(Always begins on the Sunday pre- 
ceding Oct. 31. In case this date 
falls on Sunday, Girl Scout Week 
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Nov. 1-7 


Nov. § 


Nov. 5-10 
(1938) 


Nov. 5-11 


Nov. 5-11 


Nov. 7 
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opens on Oct. 31, the birthday of 
the founder of the Girl Scout 
movement, Juliette Low.) 
Hallowe’en. (Always observed on 
this date.) 

National Apple Week. International 
Apple Shippers’ Ass’n, 1108 Mer- 
cantile Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. (Al- 
ways begins with Hallowe'en.) 
National Author’s Day. General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. (Always observed on this 
date.) 

American Art Week. American Ar- 
tists Professional League, 104 
Franklin Ave., Long Branch, N.]. 
(Always observed from the first 
through the seventh.) 

Red Cross Sunday. American Red 
Cross, 17th between D and E Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (Always 
observed on the Sunday preceding 
the opening of the annual Red 
Cross Roll Call, which is listed be- 
low. 

Better Speech Week. National Ass’n 
for American Speech, 174 W. 76th 
St., New York, N.Y. (Held annual- 
ly at this time.) 

American Education Week. National 
Education Ass’n, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., in co- 
6peration with the Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
18th and C Sts., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., and 
the American Legion, Denrike 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. (Always 
observed during the week in which 
Armistice Day (Nov. 11) falls.) 
Father and Son Week. National 
Council of Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. (Always cele- 
brated during the week in which 
Armistice Day (Nov. 11) falls.) 
General Election Day. Legal holiday 
in every State and Territory ex- 
cept Alaska, Conn., District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, IIl., Mass., Miss., 
Ohio, Philippines, and Vt. In IIL, 
it is a legal holiday in Chicago, 
Springfield, East St. Louis, Gales- 
burg, Danville, Cairo, and Rock- 


Nov. 11 


Nov. 11-30 


Nov. 12-18 


Nov. 30 


Dec. 1-24 


Dec. 3-9 


Dec. 10-17 


Dec. 25 





ford. In Ohio it is a half holiday. 
In Maine it is a legal holiday only 
as to the courts, which also close on 
the State Election Day (biennially 
in even years, 2nd Monday in 
Sept.). (First Tuesday after first 
Monday in November.) 

Armistice Day. Legal holiday in 
every State, Territory, and posses- 
sion. (Ending of World War, 1918.) 
Red Cross Roll Call. American Red 
Cross, 17th between D and E Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (Always 
held from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving Day.) 

Children’s Book Week. Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York, N.Y. (Always observed the 
grd week in Nov. The slogan for 
1939 will be: “New Books—New 
Worlds.”) 

Thanksgiving Day. Legal holiday in 
every State, Territory, and posses- 
sion. (Abraham Lincoln in 1864 is- 
sued the first proclamation fixing 
Thanksgiving as a national holi- 
day, on the fourth or last Thursday 
in Nov.) 

National Christmas Seal Sale for Tu- 
berculosis and Health. National 
Tuberculosis Ass’n, 50 W. 50th St., 
New York, N.Y., and affiliated state 
and local organizations. (Always 
observed from Friday after 
Thanksgiving until Christmas. 
Posters, package inserts, and other 
display material can be secured 
through your local tuberculosis as- 
sociations.) 

National Prosperity Week. Christmas 
Club, 341 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. (Always observed the 
first week in Dec., during which 
Christmas Club checks are released 
to several million members.) 
International Golden Rule Week. 
Golden Rule Foundation, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. (Ob- 
served annually beginning with the 
second Sunday in Dec., and closing 
with the third Sunday, midway be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. ; 
Christmas Day. Legal holiday in 
every State, Territory, and posses- 
sion. 











Ramsey Junior High School’s 


Arbiter of exhibits 
and bulletin boards 


DISPLAY CLUB 


By H. E. PULVER 


HE PRESENT philosophy of education is 
T advocating constant contact with group 
activities, such as clubs, for recreational and 
leisure time training. The present provision 
for such growth in the Ramsey Junior High 
School is called “the creative art program”, 
and is an outgrowth of this club idea. One 
of the many activities labeled as club or cre- 
ative art is the school display club. 

The objectives of this club center around 
the main themes of school beauty, and learn- 
ing by seeing. They can be stated as follows: 

1. To plan and execute a weekly change 
for display cases in the school. 

2. To supervise or manage the content of 
all material appearing on bulletin boards. 

3. To obtain the codperation of the 
whole school in providing material. 

4. To develop skills in the decorative use 
of line and pattern. 

The club’s organization is the same as for 
any group of this kind. The work of the 
officers is to direct the formation of ideas 
and to supervise the erection of a display. 
The secretary should keep a date book of 
forthcoming displays and a record, with 
pictures, of displays that have been used. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: In some schools, the bul- 
letin boards are frowsy, the exhibits appear 
to have happened just by accident. In the 
Ramsey Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, these things are under control. 
They are under the control of the School 
Display Club, which strives for beauty 
throughout the school and works according 
to a definite schedule. The author is coun- 
selor in the school. 


Displays may be based on important dates 
such as Washington’s or Lincoln’s birthday, 
Hallowe’en, or Thanksgiving. There may 
be displays of class projects, displays of a 
historical or “current event” nature; dis- 
plays based on hobbies, class plays, operet- 
tas or other school functions, book week, 
education week, or conservation week. 
The program for a year of displays by 
the Ramsey display club follows: 
4th week of Sept.—ist of a “Know Your 
School” series. Work of English, Math, 
Social Science and Latin classes dis- 
played. 

ist week of Oct.—-2nd of “Know Your 
School” series. Work of General Sci- 
ence, Sewing, Cooking and Art Depart- 
ments displayed. 

2nd week of Oct.—3rd of “Know Your 
School” series. Work of Clubs and Cre- 
ative Art. 

3rd week of Oct.—4th of series—all Indus- 
trial Shops’ work displayed. 

4th week of Oct.—Hallowe’en—display of 
corn shocks, pumpkins with electric 
lights inside, oak leaves and pictures. 

1st week of Nov.—Book Week—display based 
on characters of well-known books. 
Miniature figures of Robin Hood, Tom 
Sawyer, the Three Musketeers, or 
others. Books and pictures for supple- 
mentary display. 

2nd week of Nov.—Art pictures from Min- 
neapolis Journal. Changed display 
every morning. 

3rd week of Nov.—American Education 
Week. A display showing the seven 
cardinal aims of education by lines 
from a school house drawing in center 
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which radiated out to symbols of each 
cardinal aim. (For example: “R” “R” 
“R” representing fundamentals.) 

4th week of Nov.—Thanksgiving—the Puri- 
tan theme carried out in black silhou- 
ettes. 

1st week of Dec.—Choosing a program of 
subjects. One article from all subjects 
8A pupils have to choose from in form- 
ing their gth-grade program. 

2nd week of Dec.—Christmas Display based 
on religious aspect. 

rst week of Jan.—A news review of the year. 
Pictures and headlines of the past year. 

2nd week of Jan.—Career books from Com- 
munity Civics classes, showing studies 
made of various vocations. 

3rd week of Jan.—Display of class project in 
Art. 

4th week of Jan.—Advertising the annual 
winter carnival. 

1st week of Feb.—Birthday of the school— 
interesting historical things connected 
with the school. 

2nd week of Feb.—Start of a series of world 
travels via the eye. A large map on the 
back of the case with a small aeroplane 
moved from place to place as the series 
progresses. First week on Germany— 
pictures, magazines, native dolls in cos- 
tume, other typically German articles. 
(Also Lincoln’s birthday.) 

3rd week of Feb.—Second of series of world 
travels—South America, carried out as 
in first of series. 

4th week of Feb.—Third of series of world 
travels—Mexico. (Also Washington’s 
Birthday.) 

1st week of Mar.—China, in travel series. 

2nd week of Mar.—Indian display—work, 
reservations, and Indian types. 

3rd week of Mar.—St. Patrick display—flag 
of Ireland, Blarney stone, shamrocks, 
snake models, and other traditional 
Irish articles. 

4th week of Mar.—Class play—model theatre 
(pictures were taken of the cast, en- 
larged to six inches, and pasted on bass- 


wood. The outlines were then cut out 
with a jig saw and the figures mounted 
on a tin platform to enable them to 
stand erect. The figures were then 
grouped around a model stage and a 
poster put above to advertise the play.) 

1st week of Apr.—Common birds of Minne- 
sota—a stuffed bird display divided into 
three parts: year round birds, early ar- 
rivals and late arrivals. 

2nd week of Apr.—First of a series of hobby 
displays—dolls of all nations. 

3rd week of Apr.—Second hobby series dis- 
play—hand carving of wood figures. 

4th week of Apr.—Third hobby series dis- 
play—collection of antiques. 

rst week of May—Soap and clay sculpture— 
work of the Sculpture Club. 

2nd week of May—Nature Club—plants, ani- 
mals and rocks. 

3rd week of May—Norwegian Independence 
Day (May 17th)—pictures and articles 
of Norway. 

4th week of May—Camera Club contest win- 
ners—pictures taken and enlarged by 
pupils in the Camera Club. 

rst week of June—Projects done in shops— 
wood work, printing, electrical and 
sheet metal projects. 

2nd week of June—Field Day. This week is 
used to show entries and results of the 
annual Field Day. 

Now you have an outline of a year’s work. 
It should be changed each year to add va- 
riety. Many possibilities will be suggested 
by these displays or others that have not 
been mentioned, such as displays for Armis- 
tice day; safety or safe driving (using model 
cars); a series of vocation suggestions; an- 
niversaries of Girl or Boy Scouts; election 
of state or city officials; aeroplane models; 
insects, flowers or other aspects of science 
subjects. 

Another project for a display club would 
be the “directing” of all bulletin boards. 
The job would be tastefully to arrange 
posters or notices, remove old notices and 
keep posters moving from place to place. 
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PERSONALITY = E. CAMBURN 
enters the English Class 


porary girls and one boy! This un- 
usual distribution, which was planned 
to counterbalance another class composed 
almost entirely of boys taking vocational 
courses, seemed at first the only distinctive 
problem presented by the class. But before 
many weeks had passed, I was left with the 
rueful conviction that I had an entirely dif- 
ferent and unexpected problem on my 
hands. 

Something about this class bothered me. 
It was taking me a long time to learn even 
their names. Only three or four stood out as 
distinctive personalities. Their class work 
was up to standard, their homework was al- 
ways in, and there was never the slightest 
disorder, but this to me was only the outer 
shell. 

Suddenly it came to me. The docility of 
those girls was appallingly deadening. Pas- 
sive obedience was all I encountered. There 
was little enthusiasm and less initiative— 
just good conduct. 

While I was considering how to deal with 
this problem, I was asked to examine an 
etiquette book for girls. I read it with keen 
enjoyment, took it to class, and read parts 


— 


Epiror’s Note: The class contained 
thirty-one girls—and a boy. Only four of the 
girls showed any animation. The minds and 
the personalities of the other twenty-seven 
slumbered through each period. Miss Cam- 
burn, who teaches in the Toms River, New 
Jersey, High School, hit upon a happy 
method of bringing those girls to life. We 
were worried about that boy. The author 
finally tells how he got along. But we are 
still worried about that boy. 


of it to those girls. They were interested and 
entertained. Several asked if they could read 
it. When I mentioned that such subjects 
were given as actual courses in some schools, 
there was a stir of definite interest. 

“Would you like to try something like 
that?” I inquired. The chorus of “Yes” was 
music to my ears. We used the rest of the 
period discussing what to study and where 
to find our material. 

Finally it was agreed that each girl should 
hand in a list of questions about personal or 
social problems that bothered her. From 
these I would organize a unit of work on 
those problems. The girls themselves would 
gather the material. 

Upon analyzing the questions handed in, 
I found that they fell into two general 
groups—improvement of personal appear- 
ance, and ways of acting in certain common 
social situations. Since these girls were high- 
school freshmen, they were at an age when 
a slight social blunder assumes the propor- 
tion of a major disaster. For want of a bet- 
ter title, I called this unit a personality unit. 

From such questions as “How shall I wear 
my hair?” “How late should a freshman stay 
out at night?” “How do you introduce peo- 
ple?” I developed my personality unit. (To 
justify its inclusion in an English course I 
called it oral and written composition, for 
may not the world be included under that 
heading?) Each girl received an outline of 
the unit. 

The problems to be discussed—“How Can 
I Make My Social Life More Pleasant?” 
“How Can I Improve My Appearance?” etc. 
—were made as personal as possible. Each 
one had questions, to be answered and writ- 
ten out in the best literary style. 
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which radiated out to symbols of each 
cardinal aim. (For example: “R” “R” 
“R” representing fundamentals.) 

4th week of Nov.—Thanksgiving—the Puri- 
tan theme carried out in black silhou- 
ettes. 

1st week of Dec.—Choosing a program of 
subjects. One article from all subjects 
8A pupils have to choose from in form- 
ing their gth-grade program. 

2nd week of Dec.—Christmas Display based 
on religious aspect. 

rst week of Jan.—A news review of the year. 
Pictures and headlines of the past year. 

2nd week of Jan.—Career books from Com- 
munity Civics classes, showing studies 
made of various vocations. 

3rd week of Jan.—Display of class project in 
Art. 

qth week of Jan.—Advertising the annual 
winter carnival. 

rst week of Feb.—Birthday of the school— 
interesting historical things connected 
with the school. 

and week of Feb.—Start of a series of world 
travels via the eye. A large map on the 
back of the case with a small aeroplane 
moved from place to place as the series 
progresses. First week on Germany— 
pictures, magazines, native dolls in cos- 
tume, other typically German articles. 
(Also Lincoln’s birthday.) 

3rd week of Feb.—Second of series of world 
travels—South America, carried out as 
in first of series. 

4th week of Feb.—Third of series of world 
travels—Mexico. (Also Washington’s 
Birthday.) 

1st week of Mar.—China, in travel series. 

2nd week of Mar.—Indian display—work, 
reservations, and Indian types. 

3rd week of Mar.—St. Patrick display—fiag 
of Ireland, Blarney stone, shamrocks, 
snake models, and other traditional 
Irish articles. 

4th week of Mar.—Class play—model theatre 
(pictures were taken of the cast, en- 
larged to six inches, and pasted on bass- 


wood. The outlines were then cut out 
with a jig saw and the figures mounted 
on a tin platform to enable them to 
stand erect. The figures were then 
grouped around a model stage and a 
poster put above to advertise the play.) 

1st week of Apr.—Common birds of Minne- 
sota—a stuffed bird display divided into 
three parts: year round birds, early ar- 
rivals and late arrivals. 

2nd week of Apr.—First of a series of hobby 
displays—dolls of all nations. 

3rd week of Apr.—Second hobby series dis- 
play—hand carving of wood figures. 

4th week of Apr.—Third hobby series dis- 
play—collection of antiques. 

1st week of May—Soap and clay sculpture— 
work of the Sculpture Club. 

2nd week of May—Nature Club—plants, ani- 
mals and rocks. 

3rd week of May—Norwegian Independence 
Day (May 17th)—pictures and articles 
of Norway. 

4th week of May—Camera Club contest win- 
ners—pictures taken and enlarged by 
pupils in the Camera Club. 

rst week of June—Projects done in shops— 
wood work, printing, electrical and 
sheet metal projects. 

2nd week of June—Field Day. This week is 
used to show entries and results of the 
annual Field Day. 

Now you have an outline of a year’s work. 
It should be changed each year to add va- 
riety. Many possibilities will be suggested 
by these displays or others that have not 
been mentioned, such as displays for Armis- 
tice day; safety or safe driving (using model 
cars); a series of vocation suggestions; an- 
niversaries of Girl or Boy Scouts; election 
of state or city officials; aeroplane models; 
insects, flowers or other aspects of science 
subjects. 

Another project for a display club would 
be the “directing” of al! bulletin boards. 
The job would be tastefully to arrange 
posters or notices, remove old notices and 
keep posters moving from place to place. 
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PERSONALITY MARION E. CAMBURN 
enters the English Class 


oe girls and one boy! This un- 
usual distribution, which was planned 
to counterbalance another class composed 
almost entirely of boys taking vocational 
courses, seemed at first the only distinctive 
problem presented by the class. But before 
many weeks had passed, I was left with the 
rueful conviction that I had an entirely dif- 
ferent and unexpected problem on my 
hands. 

Something about this class bothered me. 
It was taking me a long time to learn even 
their names. Only three or four stood out as 
distinctive personalities. Their class work 
was up to standard, their homework was al- 
ways in, and there was never the slightest 
disorder, but this to me was only the outer 
shell. 

Suddenly it came to me. The docility of 
those girls was appallingly deadening. Pas- 
sive obedience was all I encountered. There 
was little enthusiasm and less initiative— 
just good conduct. 

While I was considering how to deal with 
this problem, I was asked to examine an 
etiquette book for girls. I read it with keen 
enjoyment, took it to class, and read parts 


— 


Epiror’s Note: The class contained 
thirty-one girls—and a boy. Only four o; the 
girls showed any animation. The minds and 
the personalities of the other twenty-seven 
slumbered through each period. Miss C.. » 
burn, who teaches in the Toms River, New 
Jersey, High School, hit upon a happy 
method of bringing those girls to life. We 
were worried about that boy. The author 
finally tells how he got along. But we are 
still worried about that boy. 


of it to those girls. They were interested and 
entertained. Several asked if they could read 
it. When I mentioned that such subjects 
were given as actual courses in some schools, 
there was a stir of definite interest. 

“Would you like to try something like 
that?” I inquired. The chorus of “Yes” was 
music to my ears. We used the rest of the 
period discussing what to study and where 
to find our material. 

Finally it was agreed that each girl should 
hand in a list of questions about personal or 
social problems that bothered her. From 
these I would organize a unit of work on 
those problems. The girls themselves would 
gather the material. 

Upon analyzing the questions handed in, 
I found that they fell into two general 
groups—improvement of personal appear- 
ance, and ways of acting in certain common 
social situations. Since these girls were high- 
school freshmen, they were at an age when 
a slight social blunder assumes the propor- 
tion of a major disaster. For want of a bet- 
ter title, I called this unit a personality unit. 

From such questions as “How shall I wear 
my hair?” “How late should a freshman stay 
out at night?” “How do you introduce peo- 
ple?” I developed my personality unit. (To 
justify its inclusion in an English course I 
called it oral and written composition, for 
may not the world be included under that 
heading?) Each girl received an outline of 
the unit. 

The problems to be discussed—“‘How Can 
I Make My Social Life More Pleasant?” 
“How Can I Improve My Appearance?” etc. 
—were made as personal as possible. Each 
one had questions, to be answered and writ- 
ten out in the best literary style. 
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To get our information we raided the li- 
brary, and accumulated a staggering pile of 
current magazines that carried articles on 
how to achieve beauty and social grace in 
the feminine gender. The principal, the 
home economics teacher, parents, and 
friends outside of school contributed valu- 
able up-to-the-minute books and advice. 
When the word got around school, a junior 
girl loaned us some pamphlets and books. 
Others brought in magazines we had missed. 
We consulted Emily Post as the source of all 
social wisdom. 

As it was impossible for every girl to read 
this wealth of material, each one chose a 
topic on which she became an “authority”. 
She then presented her knowledge to the 
class in a talk. Among these subjects were 
“Planning Your Clothes” “What Can I 
Say?” “Your Voice and You” “Hop on a 
Hobby” and “Startling Facts About Cos- 
metics”. We used Skin Deep for reading on 
the last topic, and the girls were deeply im- 
pressed by the false advertising and even 
dangerous products put out by some cos- 
metic companies. 

In addition to being our final authority 
on her special subject, each girl was ex- 
pected to do other reading in order to con- 
tribute to the discussion. Purely to gratify 
my own curiosity, I kept a check on the 
extra material taken out by each girl. Every- 
one took at least one book or pamphlet and 
one magazine. 

Discussion and demonstration went hand 
in hand. Each girl made a scrapbook con- 
taining what she felt was an appropriate 
wardrobe for herself, good enough to de- 
fend against her classmates’ criticism if 
necessary. 

We talked about color combinations and 
how to fix our hair; how to help mother 
at home and how to get more from our so- 
cial activities at school. Girls soon came for- 
ward willingly to demonstrate the correct 
way to introduce a friend to Mother and 
Father. 


We borrowed a table, table linen, silver- 
ware and china from the home economics 
cottage and actually showed one another 
how to prepare for a simple luncheon or 
more elaborate dinner. We put sample 
menus all over the board. 

We practised sitting and standing cor- 
rectly, and discussed at great length how a 
well-modulated voice and correct English 
helped present a more charming personal- 
ity. 

One day I invited an attractive young 
beautician to speak to the class. Un- 
expectedly they received a little practice in 
notetaking, for she insisted they write down 
some of her suggestions about the care of 
their hair, hands, and skin. 

Her emphasis on utter cleanliness and 
simplicity for personal charm was not with- 
out effect. Edna, for instance, has allowed 
her plucked eyebrows to reassume the nice 
shape Nature intended them to have. Mil- 
dred has cut down the burden of lipstick 
on her lips by at least half. Clara has regu- 
larly shampooed and curled that former 
mass of oily stringy hair. Other interesting 
experiments in the way of new coiffures 
have been quite successfully attempted. 

Twice a week during the three week pe- 
riod covered by this unit, I changed the 
illustrative material on the bulletin board. 
Pupils from other classes, boys and girls 
alike, bombarded us with questions. There 
developed a feeling of pride in the class be- 
cause of the publicity and distinction they 
were enjoying. 

To evaluate a project of this sort, we 
must consider whether it achieved its pur- 
pose, whether it resulted in greater efficiency 
in speaking and writing skills, and whether 
it brought about desirable changes in the 
pupils. 

Since my purpose was to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm in a hitherto uninspired 
class, I can honestly say that this project was 
a godsend. The lively spirit and will-to-do 
aroused during this personality unit has 
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carried over into other work. There is a 
friendly and free atmosphere in the class- 
room that was missing before. I am more 
aware of those girls as definite individuals 
with their own problems and abilities. 

There has been a decided improvement 
in the oral work. The girls have learned how 
to find and organize material for their talks. 
When girls have stood before their class- 
mates and carried on mock introductions 
and conversations, merely making a pre- 
pared talk can hold few terrors. 

The written discussions of the problems 
also showed evidence of more thought and 
better organization than previous efforts in 
written composition. Perhaps the girls had 
more material at their command, or per- 
haps they were more fluent because they 
were writing about themselves. (Invitations 
were written and exchanged to be accepted 
or regretted. Bread-and-butter letters were 
penned to imaginary hostesses, and friends 
and relatives were profusely thanked for 
dazzling but imaginary gifts. The girls kept 
a list of things to watch in their writing, and 
checked each paragraph by this list before 
they handed anything in.) 

The “desirable changes” made on the 
outward appearance were slight but signifi- 
cant. Messy hair has been combed and ar- 
ranged in a more becoming fashion in at 


least five instances. The deodorant has be- 
come a part of Jane’s grooming. 

Teacher and pupils are more aware of the 
posture problem. Little questions of eti- 
quette that might have caused acute em- 
barrassment have been cleared up, and a 
little more social poise has been developed. 

We all know each other better and feel 
free to ask questions and express opinions. 
In fact, from the interest shown and the 
surface results alone, I feel that such a proj- 
ect could well be developed as a full semes- 
ter course in any high school and become 
a vital, valuable part of both practical and 
cultural education for boy and girl alike. 

As for my class and me, it was a great 
moment when Anna sighed deeply and re- 
marked, “Gee, I wish we could start all over 
again.” There is a new spirit hovering over 
English I, fourth period. The girls have 
found their tongues. 

And what of the one lone boy? Well, I 
found him some good up-to-date books from 
the “Discovery Series”. He wrote reviews of 
the books he read, and gave an oral talk 
about one of the stories. He maintained an 
air of aloofness, but I noticed he kept at 
least one ear open, examined the material 
on the bulletin board with as much interest 
as any girl, and even contributed a maga- 
zine! 


Reports of the Regents’ Inquiry 


The long anticipated publication of the Reports 
of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York has 
begun. This inquiry was organized late in 1935 under 
the direction of a special committee of the Board of 
Regents. A fund of somewhat more than half a mil- 
lion dollars was obtained, and a staff of investigators 
was engaged under the direction of Luther Gulick 
and Samuel P. Capen. 

The purposes of the inquiry were, first, to ex- 
amine the educational enterprises of the State and 
to analyze the outcomes, methods and costs; second, 
to appraise the work now under way; and, third, 
to formulate policies and programs for dealing with 
the immediate problems and issues, and long range 


objectives of the educational system of the State. 

Of primary interest to readers of THE CLEARING 
House are doubtless the general report, Education 
for American Life, by Dr. Gulick, and the report, 
High School and Life, by Francis T. Spaulding, to- 
gether with its supporting reports, When Youth 
Leave School, by Ruth E, Eckert and T. O. Marshall, 
Education for Citizenship, by Howard E. Wilson, 
and School and Community, by J. B. Maller. 

All of these and other volumes of the Inquiry 
will be reviewed in forthcoming numbers of THE 
CLEARING House. The volumes of this Inquiry are 
of such great significance, however, that we desire 
to call the attention of all alert students of second- 
ary education to them. P. W. L. C. 
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= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —% 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: EFFA E. Preston, Nora McC. Law, FREDERICK 
Gorpon Lye, ELIZABETH Force, GRACE LAWRENCE, KERMIT Esy, 
Josern Burton Vascué, and Rosert B. Nixon 


Nomination for this year’s blacklist: The teacher 
who grabs the trowel and the butter when the Big 
Boss breezes in. E. E. P. 


© 


Oops! Sorry 

It is said that when Will C. Wood was State 
Superintendent of Schools in California, he related 
this interesting fact concerning the validity of men- 
tal tests. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wood, “they gave me a test to 
rate my intelligence quotient. The result was that 
they graded me a high-class moron—and then apolo- 
gized for not knowing whose paper it was.” 

N. McC. L. 


© 


Pupil’s definition of sarcasm. Sarcasm is a manner 
of speaking typical of some teachers when they think 
you're too dumb to recognize bad manners. 

F. G. L. 


© 


Unverified Report 


Once upon a time there was a school in which 
there were practically no committees. Nor anything. 
There weren't very many records either. Nor much 
red tape. 

Nothing had to be initialed by the office. Or 
almost nothing. Each teacher was allowed to use 
his own judgment about some things. Or most 
things. There were clubs. But not too many. There 
was activity. But not too much. The teachers ac- 
tually had time to teach their classes well. 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


And everybody was happy. The children were 
happy because their teachers were amiable. The 
teachers were amiable because their principal was 
reasonable. The principal was reasonable because 
he was unusual. And they got their pensions and 
lived happily even after. E. F. 


© 


The Kindly Soul 


She calls you a radical because you don’t teach 
the way she did forty years ago. She tries to give 
a lethal dose to your enthusiasm about a new 
method evolved in your classroom with, “We tried 
that last year, but it wasn’t much of a success.” 
(Of course they're not the same methods, but it 
would be a terrible blow to her superiority complex 
if anyone else got credit for more than two ideas 
in a row.) 

She tracks you to your lair for a minute slip— 
and lets you know she knows you made it, with the 
innocent, jaundiced query, “What do you think 
about people who do that?” Then she holds up 
your class for half an hour and you timidly go to 
see what is the matter and she dismisses her lax- 
ness with, “Who cares?” 

She is an expert at keeping out of disagreements, 
but flails the flesh from your bones when your back 
is turned. Her discipline rivals Alcatraz; her classes 
come goose-stepping down the hall with the whistle 
of bullets about their ears. If you try to treat the 
youngsters as human beings, she is sure you lack 
adult companionship. She has crucified you time 
and again, but in retrospect you can excuse her. 
Self-interest is the first law of human survival. 

G.L. 


© 


Fugitives from an Ash Can 


It would be interesting to know how much 
money some of the towns with low salary schedules 
spend yearly for the printing of the so-numerous 
hand-books, tentative guides, and pamphlets on 
everything, from “Shail We Add Up or Down?” to 
“Factors that Function in Use of a Weight Chart.’ 
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We suggest as a slogan for those systems, “Mil- 
lions for monographs but not a cent for salaries.” 
E. E. P. 


© 


Questions 


(1) How long can we continue rationalizing our 
failure to act in a given situation before we lose 
the desire to do so? 

(2) Is expediency a synonym for cowardice? 

(3) Are conservatism and lack of intellectual im- 
agination synonymous? 

(4) If the radical is wrong today, mustn't the 
conservative be also? K. E. 


© 


One young principal who announced at his first 
official assembly speech that any student who ever 
found him bending over a keyhole snooping into 
anyone’s business had the privilege of kicking him 
where it would hurt the most has never experienced 
any difficulty with discipline of his group. J. B. V. 


© 


Heil Conformity! 

The purges and pogroms and verboten lists of the 
Nazis have begun to show their influence in Ameri- 
can education. In several schools, said by educational 
leaders to be modern secondary schools, blacklists 
have been appearing for various purposes. 

One blacklist carries the names of students who 
fail to pay their class dues on time. (American public 
schools are free.) 

The blacklist of pupils who have been absent or 
tardy has appeared. (The goal is perfect attendance, 
not wise attendance.) 

The blacklist of students who do not get their 
work in on time or fail to satisfy the teacher with 
the quality of their work has been threatened. (The 
students themselves stopped this one by a sensible 
appeal to their principal.) 

A variation of the blacklist, the white list, is being 
used effectively for the various selling campaigns of 
one school. Students who conform will have their 
names published on the “community bulletin board” 
in varying degrees of prominence. 

Forward America! F. G. L. 


© 


“Goody-goody”—a man teacher who walks on his 
tiptoes, wears a clean white shirt everyday, reads 
Shakespeare in his leisure time, and talks despair- 
ingly of “those horrid boys”. J. B. V. 


It Will Be a Professton— 


When teachers have definite hours like druggists, 
doctors, dentists, and lawyers. 

When teachers’ contracts definitely state duties 
and courses to be taught. 

When teachers may become specialists in their 
fields and not merely dabblers so the whims of 
an administrator may be satisfied. 

When the schools get back to the job of teach- 
ing and the home and community take back their 
duties of rearing children. 

When the latest educational opportunist will not 
be heard until he can submit proof of his claims. 

When teachers will be respected by the layman 
as persons knowing their jobs, and every parent 
or pressure group will not feel, because they have 
a “great idea”, that the schools are their laboratory, 
the pupils their guinea pigs. 

When we establish a definite professional vocabu- 
lary and do not change it every year or two to 
coincide with the current offerings of the summer 
sessions. 

When there are more male teachers established 
in the field who look upon their jobs as a life 
work, and not merely as a way-station before the 
great broadcast as “the eminent educator.” 

When all the blame for Willie's not learning will 
not be placed on the “uninteresting” teacher, and 
a just share will be dumped in Willie’s and the 


home’s laps, where it belongs. R. B.N. 
© 
Sign in an Oregon high school: “No streat shoes 
on the gim floor.” J. B.V. 
© 


Teacher Bites Tester 


We should like to give an Intelligence Test to all 
makers of Intelligence Tests. Not that we have any 
but the friendliest feelings for those master minds; 
we just want to see if they can take it. 

We should begin with easy, general questions, 
such as “What is truth?” or “Who is Sylvia?” and 
end with some really technical ones like “What is 
the ratio of your IQ to your pay check, your use- 
fulness in the community, and your ability to make 
friends and influence people?” E. E. P. 


© 


New teachers sometimes complain that their 
pupils don’t seem to listen to them. It’s a wonder 
they listen to any of us. They're so used to the 
continuous loud noise of the radio that our noise 
has little, if any, effect on them. N. McC. L. 
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A Series: No. 2, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


OUR COMMUNITY 


has done these things for our schools 
By F. L. WILEY 


to INTEREST and coéperation have been 
a great help in the development of the 
Cleveland Heights Schools. 

Any school administrator knows that his 
hands are supported—or tied—by the rela- 
tion which the schools have with the com- 
munity at large and with its various agencies 
and lay groups. In Cleveland Heights this 
relationship has ever been an interesting 
story with scarcely a discordant note and 
always a happy ending. 

It is therefore a pleasant opportunity to 
record in the pages of this journal some of 
the major ways in which the schools of 
Cleveland Heights have profited by the sym- 
pathetic interest and cordial help of the 
citizens of the community and the various 
service organizations which have among 
their purposes the furthering of public edu- 
cation. 

In the first place, the Cleveland Heights 
Schools have been helped financially, espe- 
cially within recent years, by the hearty and 
active support of the community. This sup- 
port has been evidenced in two particular 
directions. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: This is the second article 
in Tue CLEearinG House’s series in which 
administrators point out the numerous ways 
in which their local communities have been 
definitely helpful to their schools. Mr. Wiley 
is superintendent of schools of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. The first article, by Matthew 
P. Gaffney, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois, appeared in the February 
issue. 


During the years of the depression, with 
the public funds of the Board of Educa- 
tion at low ebb, and with appropriations for 
educational equipment and supplies cut to 
the bone, the several parent-teacher or- 
ganizations in the respective schools have 
made important, helpful contributions in 
the way of supplementary books and other 
supplies. 

One may perhaps question the desirability 
of this type of activity by parent-teacher 
organizations, since it gives undue impor- 
tance to the money-making objective, but 
where the need is urgent we have felt that 
the good of the schools sometimes justified 
this emphasis on money-making plans, pro- 
vided they did not impinge too strongly 
upon the educational work of the schools. 

In a more important way, however, our 
schools have benefited by the strong sup- 
port given by the community—individuals, 
churches, parent-teacher organizations, serv- 
ice groups and otherwise—to school levies. 

Cleveland Heights Schools are dependent 
for a very considerable portion of their 
operating revenue upon a special five-mill 
general property tax, three mills of which 
have been contributed for nearly twenty 
years, but which must be voted anew 
periodically by the people. The continuance 
of our school system upon its present basis 
is absolutely dependent upon this special, 
local financial support, and it has been an 
inspiration to the whole school organization 
to find the community so well united and 
so vigorous in its campaign efforts to revote 
this levy. No other single kind of help in 
any way approaches this one act of our com- 
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munity, when they have said with their 
ballots that they will continue to give out 
of their own pocketbooks so freely to the 
support of the schools. 

In many other ways than the provision of 
money through school taxes or specific dona- 
tions have our patrons contributed to the 
successful work of the schools. 

Sometimes an organization of dads has 
given much service to the support of ath- 
letic games and the recognition of partici- 
pants. Concerts of musical organizations, 
school entertainments, and school exhibits 
have all been fostered by the active codpera- 
tion of committees of patrons, and by pub- 
licity to patrons through the parent-teacher 
organizations. 

Mothers have assisted in the making of 
costumes for school plays. Parties for junior- 
and senior-high-school students are chaper- 
oned by parents. Excursions of children to 
the various cultural centers of Cleveland are, 
in large part, dependent upon the trans- 
portation provided by patrons. 

Some groups of parents have undertaken 
special projects in support of the school, 
such as the purchase of a harp for the high- 
school orchestra. A complete report upon 
the many ways in which school patrons ac- 
tively help the schools of Cleveland Heights 
would be quite extensive. 

To name only the financial help for the 
schools from the community would be, how- 
ever, a very small recognition of the part of 
the layman in the progress and development 
of our school system. 

One of the most gratifying things to teach- 
ers, principals, and administrators has been 
the appreciation of their professional serv- 
ices by the community. The codperative at- 
titude of individual parents, of the several 
parent-teacher organizations, and of the 
service clubs of the city has been helpful 
and stimulating to the whole professional 
staff. Large numbers of the patrons of the 
Cleveland Heights Schools are familiar with 
the various professional aspects and prob- 
lems of public education. They know the 


difference between mass teaching and indi- 
vidual attention to pupils. Their apprecia- 
tion of good service is therefore a constant 
spur to further efforts at betterment in 
school practice. 

It would not be truthful or frank, how- 
ever, to say that the help which our schools 
have received from the community has been 
entirely appreciation, kind words, and good 
works. Any school man knows that intelli- 
gent parents will find much in the schools 
to criticize, but he knows also that such 
criticism is often deserved and well directed, 
and that it has a constructive and not a 
destructive end. 

This is true of the Cleveland Heights 
Schools. Largely in personal conference, but 
sometimes through group meetings, kindly 
and sympathetic but fearless and construc- 
tive criticisms have been made of instances 
of superficial judgment of pupils, inferior 
teaching, lack of personal interest in pupil 
problems and pupil achievement, and of 
over-emphasis in the curriculum upon the 
needs of the fictitious average pupil and the 
neglect of the real individual. 

It has been the constant policy of our 
teachers and principals to take such criti- 
cisms to heart and to evaluate our practices 
anew in the light of the criticisms offered. 
Perhaps nothing has so contributed to the 
cordial relationship between the schools and 
the community as a proper receptive at- 
titude on the part of teachers and prin- 
cipals toward the criticisms offered by in- 
dividual parents. 

We seek to cultivate the frank expression 
of the intelligent, perceiving patron, and it 
is our conviction that cordial and sympa- 
thetic consideration of such complaints and 
criticisms has been the basis for public peace 
and confidence in the schools. 

Educational problems of general signifi- 
cance have, likewise, had extended consider- 
ation by lay groups in this community, and 
such consideration has ever been a stimulus 
and a help to the school organization. 
Topics which have at times been of popular 
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interest are those in the fields of vocational 
guidance, the junior college, fraternities and 
sororities in high school, etc. 

Thus, during the past year the Kiwanis 
Club of Cleveland Heights conducted a 
series of meetings, with outside speakers 
and guests from the various interested 
groups of the town, on the subject of voca- 
tional guidance, and it is believed and hoped 
that this nucleus of interest will in due time 
bring to our educational organization the 
support and the opportunity for an em- 
phasis upon the guidance of the youth of 
this community which it has never yet been 
possible to provide. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
educational services of the parent-teacher 
groups in the several schools, and of the 
parent-teacher council. Study and discus- 
sion groups for parental enlightenment on 
the problems of education and of home 
training have been conducted in various 
schools by the parent-teacher organizations 
for many years past. At times one or more 
of the parent-teacher groups has been host 
to the other groups of the city at luncheon, 
with outside speakers provided. 

For some time past parent-teacher groups 
of the junior high schools have held an 


annual meeting for the public at which the 
principles of the junior-high-school organiz- 
ation have been discussed by eminent edu- 
cators. Likewise, at various times in the past 
the council of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tions has sponsored a series of educational 
conferences for teachers and patrons, some- 
times holding strictly professional discus- 
sions with the educational staff of the 
schools. 

This aspect of the work of our parent- 
teacher groups is emphasized more than any 
other and has been most helpful in provid- 
ing a foundation for the mutual understand- 
ing of the educational problems of the com- 
munity’s children by the school and the 
home. 

It is not the policy of the Cleveland 
Heights Schools, nor the desire of any of 
those in charge of its administration, to brag 
about achievement, but it is only a fitting 
tribute to the school organization, and to 
sympathetic and understanding patrons, to 
say that the relationship of school and home 
in Cleveland Heights has at all times been 
a very cordial and helpful one, and that in 
every way the community of Cleveland 
Heights has helped to make its schools what 
they now are. 


Junior High Graduation Program 
Was Good School Publicity 


By LINDLEY J. STILES 


Epiror’s Nore: The traditional com- 
mencement program was replaced last spring 
at the University Hill Junior High School 
of Boulder, Colorado, by a “Continuation 
Program”. The boys and girls found a new 
pleasure in working on the production, and 
their parents learned just what they had been 
doing in school. The author is assistant prin- 
cipal of the school. He reports that the new 
type of program will be used hereafter. 


HE MORE conventional commencement 

program, with its eulogies, orations, 
and profound advice to the youth of the 
school, was replaced by a new type continua- 
tion program at the University Hill Junior 
High School in Boulder this past year. 

The continuation program was planned, 
written, rehearsed, and produced by stu- 
dents, after it had been suggested by a com- 
mittee of students and teachers working to- 
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gether on the problem of discovering a suit- 
able end-of-school program. 

Using the newly organized school news- 
paper, Hill Top News, as a basis of in- 
tegration, the ninth-grade graduating class 
presented certain outstanding phases of 
school activities which had been in progress 
throughout the school year. This presenta- 
tion took the form of demonstrations, ex- 
periments, dramatizations, and musical 
numbers. 


PORTRAYING ACTIVITIES 


The purpose of the program was to por- 
tray typical school activities. In the planning 
of such a project, the first step to be taken 
was to decide just what phases of school life 
were to be presented. After much discussion 
on the part of the pupils, the following pro- 
gram was formulated. 

One group agreed to repeat some experi- 
ments which had been performed in the 
General Science Classes during the year. 
Another group of about twenty boys 
planned a dramatization of a scene from 
“Julius Caesar” in order to depict a type 
of work done in the Literature Classes. 

The ninth-grade chorus and several in- 
dividual musicians decided to illustrate 
musical activities in which members of the 
class had participated. Several girls were 
asked to represent the Physical Education 
Department with attractive folk dances. 
And the remaining students were assigned 
to present a typical class in the course on 
Occupations. 

These scenes were introduced and tied to- 
gether by the dialogue of six pupils who ap- 
peared on the stage before and after scenes, 
reading and discussing articles from their 
copies of the last issue of the Hill Top News. 

The general script for the dialogue which 
served as a framework for the program was 
written by a ninth-grade social-science class. 
Members of the group suggested characters, 
situations, dialogue, and settings, all of 
which were recorded by the class secretary. 
After the students had determined by vote 


which suggestions were best, the final manu- 
script was written. 

For example, one member of the class 
suggested that the program be started by a 
newsboy running across the stage hawking 
his papers; another student felt that it 
would be better to have the curtain open 
disclosing a group of students reading and 
discussing copies of the newspaper. 

These two suggestions were voted upon. 
The majority of the students voted for the 
latter, so the manner of introducing the 
program to the audience was settled to the 
satisfaction of the group. 

For a setting to be used with the program, 
a group working with the art and manual 
training teachers constructed a large back- 
drop. It was an exact replica of the front 
page of the final issue of the mimeographed 
school newspaper, with signature (title), 
head lines, and the one picture plainly visi- 
ble to the audience. 

This one-hour program was presented on 
Tuesday afternoon of the last week of 
school. Each child in the graduating class 
took part in the program, and parents were 
invited to attend. 

No one had to buy special clothes, for 
students dressed appropriately according to 
the scenes in which they were to appear. 
This meant that many of them wore their 
regular school clothes, while some of the 
folk dancers wore brightly colored costumes 
(borrowed), and the boys who acted in the 
scene from “Julius Caesar” wore ordinary 
bed sheets wrapped about them in true Ro- 
man style. 

Students enjoyed producing this program 
because it really belonged to them. Parents 
were interested in seeing what their chil- 
dren had been doing in school. Teachers 
found that this program was less artificial 
than the traditional commencement pro- 
grams, and it required no more work. On 
the whole, students, parents, and teachers 
were agreed that a Continuation Program 
of this type is more desirable than the con- 
ventional commencement program. 
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GUIDANCE CHECKLIST 


for Classroom ‘Teachers 


By CLARENCE C. DUNSMOOR 


ANY OF Us teachers are prone to be- 
M come careless of some of the funda- 
mental things which constitute a guidance 
relationship with our pupils. Thus, it may 
be well to resort to some scheme for jog- 
ging our memory concerning our responsi- 
bilities for the guidance of pupils who come 
to us for instruction. Following is a check- 
list which has been devised to do the jog- 


ging: 


A CuHeEcK List or Ways IN WHICH CLAss- 
ROOM TEACHERS May ASSIST IN 
THE GUIDANCE OF PUPILS 


1. Have I really become personally ac- 
quainted with each of the pupils in each of 
my classes? 

A. Do I know his 1.Q. or P.L.R.? 

B. Do I have the results of any achievement 
tests he has taken recently? 

Cc. Am I aware of his general reading ability? 

D. Am I familiar with his scholastic record to 
date? 

E. Am I aware of any difficulty he is experienc- 
ing in my class? 


——--f4-—— 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Dunsmoor is director 
of guidance of the New Rochelle, New 
York, Public Schools. He developed this 
checklist to encourage classroom teachers to 
take advantage of more of their opportuni- 
ties to assist in the guidance of pupils. He 
writes, “This in no way minimizes the im- 
portance of the guidance contribution of 
trained counselors, but rather it is designed 
to strengthen their position by effecting a 
better realization of the importance of hav- 
ing classroom teachers assume their proper 
role in guidance.” 


F. Do I know his subject strengths and weak- 
nesses, likes and dislikes? 

G. Am I aware of his educational and voca- 
tional plans? 

H. Am I familiar with his home environ- 
ment, particularly if he is inclined to be a 
problem case? 

I. Do I have on file for him a record form con- 
taining the above information? 


2. Have I taken steps to make each pupil 
in a class personally acquainted with all 
other pupils in that class? 

3. Have I taken an active, friendly, and 
personal interest in each of my pupils, and 
thereby enlisted his friendship? 

4. Am I sufficiently acquainted with the 
extra-class and outside activities of each of 
my pupils so that I am able to express an 
intelligent interest and give commendation 
for achievement when justly due? 

5. Do I have a thorough understanding 
and sense of sympathetic appreciation of 
each of my pupils, even though some are not 
qualified to do better than mediocre work? 

6. Do I study each of my class groups 
carefully in an attempt to discover any 
pupils who are maladjusted or who are in 
danger of becoming so: 

A. Unhappy pupils. 

B. Lazy or procrastinating pupils. 

C. Pupils who are chronically tardy, or who are 
careless or indifferent toward punctuality. 

D. Pupils whose absence records should be in- 
vestigated. 

E. Pupils who are always or frequently behind 
in their work. 

F. Pupils who seldom, if ever, do a thorough 
job in their assigned work. 

G. Pupils whose interests are apparently cen- 
tered outside of school, or whose extra- 
curricular interests strongly outweigh their 
curricular interests. 
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H. Pupils who obviously dislike school. 

I. Pupils who do not know how to work effec- 
tively. 

J. Pupils who are indifferent and not alert in 
class. 

K. Pupils who have experienced relatively few 
successes in most of the activities they have 
undertaken. 

L. Pupils who do not seem to have a desire to 
succeed. 

M. Pupils who have poor class attitudes. 

N. Pupils who show carelessness or untidiness 
of person and clothing, uncleanliness, poor 
posture, poor poise. 

7. Have I conferred individually with 
each of my pupils who has shown any symp- 
toms of maladjustment? 

8. Do I consider pupils who are inclined 
to be disciplinary or problem pupils simply 
as problems to be solved, rather than as 
non-coéperative pupils who fail to respect 
my rights and feelings or those of other 
members of the class? 

g. Have I conferred with the class coun- 
selor and/or homeroom sponsor of each 
maladjusted pupil in my classes who has not 
shown improvement after the individual 
help I have given him? 

10. Have I listed in my record book for 
ready reference the name of the counselor 
and/or homeroom sponsor of each of my 
pupils? 

11. Have I made special effort to see that 
every one of my pupils knows how to study 
my subject effectively? 

12. Do I make special effort to see that all 
assignments are clearly made, written down 
by pupils, and thoroughly understood by 
each pupil? Also, to see that my homework 
assignments are reasonable in length, since 
my pupils are likely to have outside assign- 
ments in other classes as well as my own? 

13. Have I made a conscious and repeated 
effort to “sell” the pupils of each of my 
classes on the real values which they may 
hope to receive by doing good work in my 
class? 

14. Do I encourage and develop a class- 
room atmosphere in which my pupils feel 


free to express their ideas about the work 
at hand without hesitation? 

15. Do I give genuine approval and com- 
mendation for work well done, particularly 
in the case of slower pupils? 

16. Have I made suitable provisions for 
meeting the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences in my classes—for outstanding as 
well as inferior pupils? 

17. Have I helped each pupil in my 
classes to find some phase of the work that 
gives him a feeling of growth and accom- 
plishment? 

18. Am I able to handle my classes with- 
out resorting to sarcasm and other harsh or 
unfair methods? 

19. Do I constantly exemplify by words 
and actions the fact that as a teacher I am 
a well-educated person and that I am a good 
example of the product I am trying to de- 
velop? 

20. Do I emphasize from time to time as 
occasion permits the vocational implications 
of my subject and the lines of work for 
which good achievement in this subject will 
suitably qualify the pupil? 

21. Have I called to the attention of my 
pupils’ respective class advisers or home- 
room sponsors any evidences of outstanding 
ability, achievement, or potential voca- 
tional proficiency that have come to my 
attention in the course of my contact with 
the pupils? 

22. Do I insist upon the observance of 
reasonable standards of speech, courtesy, 
citizenship, and decorum in all my class- 
room relationships? 

23. Do I encourage my pupils to practice 
good sportsmanship, loyalty, and democ- 
racy in their daily classroom relationships? 

24. Do I see that pupils assume responsi- 
bilities and carry through to satisfactory 
completion those tasks undertaken? 

25. Are my classes so organized that 
pupils codperatively handle all responsi- 
bilities which they can reasonably be ex- 
pected to assume? (Taking roll, distribution 
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and collection of materials, arranging the 
equipment of the room, etc.) 

26. Do I consider it to be of paramount 
importance to provide in my classroom at 
all times a wholesome and happy environ- 
ment, conducive to the realization and per- 
petuation of real life values? 

Impossible to achieve all these things, you 
say, in this day and age of large classes? 
Maybe so, but the fact remains that most 
of the guidance activities referred to in the 
check list are being performed by good 
teachers everywhere. 


The job can be done by any teacher who 
has sufficient initiative and interest in his 
pupils to map out a plan for such accom- 
plishment, and who is willing to spend some 
time on it daily in his contacts with pupiis. 

This means of realizing the classroom 
teacher’s part in guidance has been exten- 
sively tried and found to be very helpful. 
It is a challenge to he who would do a 
good job of teaching and who clearly sees 
that as a classroom teacher he should be 
a sympathetic friend and guide of his 


pupils. 


7,000 Schools Feed Undernourished Pupils 


There’s a new kind of bell ringing these days in 
7,000 schools throughout the country—a bell that 
doesn’t clang a call to stiff-backed benches, black- 
boards, and copy books, but rings out a welcoming: 
“Come and get it! Lunch is served.” Lunch, rich 
with energy building foods and precious vitamins 
to make small bodies strong and alert; lunch to 
prepare easily tired minds for difficult school les- 
sons; lunch that comes from spotless kitchens; and 
best of all, lunch for everybody! 

At the stroke of noon every school day of the 
year this bell rings out to over 600,000 undernour- 
ished children who rush to get what for many is 
the best and most complete meal of the day. 

For the past 514 years Federal agencies and local 
groups in farm, town, and city areas have been 
working together in this plan to give undernour- 
ished children a well-balanced, nourishing meal... . 
In 1935 the job was taken over by the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which purchases foods, and 
the Works Progress Administration, which under- 
takes their distribution through State branches, 
which in turn prepare the foods. 

Purpose of the plan is threefold: To build up 
young bodies handicapped by the economic limita- 
tions imposed on grown-ups; to put millions of 
tons of unsaleable foods within reach of people 
possessed of hunger but of little money; and to give 
work to thousands of destitute women in preparing 
this daily luncheon menu served to children aged 
from 6 to 17. 

Forty-five states and the District of Columbia are 
participating in the program today. Well over 
130,000,000 meals have been served since the begin- 
ning of the project. Some 15,000 WPA helpers— 


mostly mothers from needy families—have found 
employment in preparing the lunches. Read these 
figures not as statistics but in terms of needed 
vitamins and energy brought to hundreds of thou- 
sands of food-pinched bodies and you have a pic- 
ture that has become a landmark in child health. 

Yet the program has hardly scratched the surface. 
There are still millions of children in the country 
who would benefit from a nourishing lunch every 
noon but who live in communities not reached by 
the program or able to undertake it only on a 
small scale. But gradually more and more young 
students are sitting down to a well-planned meal 
each school day as additional schools take advtan- 
tage of the plan... . 

A problem that had been becoming increasingly 
acute year after year was the listless child, the inept 
pupil, suffering from “afternoon fatigue.” That was 
the child, coming from a family able financially 
only to inch along, who started the school day 
nutritionally handicapped, and ended it mentally 
licked. Miserable breakfasts, still more wretched 
lunches, make not only for puny bodies—these teach- 
ers observed—but for dull scholars unable to hold 
to the pace of their well-fed schoolmates. Teachers 
saw in such children future derelicts, social misfits, 
candidates for reform schools, jails, or hospitals. . . . 

Nobody knows how many undernourished chil- 
dren the depression produced. Estimates in 1932 
ranged from one-fifth to one-third of all children of 
school age. 

Administrators who wish to establish a free-meal 
program for underprivileged pupils are invited to 
contact the nearest government agencies.—Consum- 
ers’ Guide, publication of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST—< 


Edited by ORLIE M. CLEM 


The most recent emphasis in secondary 
education concerns the relation of the sec- 
ondary school to the community. Everett 
and others stated the fundamental philoso- 
phy in The Community School. Dr. Leonard 
Covello, Principal of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School in New York City, has imple- 
mented this philosophy in practice. The 
American Youth Commission has now de- 
veloped a “community technique.” It has 
issued a 48-page pamphlet entitled, How to 
Make a Community Youth Survey. The 
price of the pamphlet is 25 cents and may 
be obtained from the American Youth Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 


A few years ago Dr. E. W. Butterfield, then 
Connecticut’s distinguished commissioner of 
education, was pleading the case for the 
“Other Fifty Per cent.” Today, a state-wide 
committee on small high schools in Wiscon- 
sin is clamoring for the education of the 
other go per cent. A survey completed by 
this committee reveals that only 10 per cent 
of the graduates of 231 small high schools 
complete a four-year college course. Yet 70 
per cent of these high schools offer the tra- 
ditional academic curriculum. One hundred 
eighty-eight of these schools offer no work 
in agriculture; 174 offer no work in home- 
making. 


The Shawnee High School of Louisville, 
Ky., provides a suggestive illustration of 
community tie-up. A volume has emerged 
from this school entitled Flood Stories by 
Shawnee High School Girls. It is a book of 
creative writing. The twenty-four stories in 
the volume relate the experiences of a class 
of girls who were driven from their homes 
by the flood waters. The writing was done 
without plans for publicity, but the excel- 
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lence and absorbing interest of the stories 
led to their publication. The book is pub- 
lished by the Standard Printing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. The price is 50 cents. 


Dr. Rudolph L. Lindquist and his staff at 
the Cranbrook School, Bloomfields, Mich., 
are conducting a survey of the school cur- 
riculum. Each faculty member is asked to 
furnish the following data concerning each 
of his courses: purpose, activities performed 
by pupils, informational content and how 
determined. The same general plan is fol- 
lowed in the field of extracurricular activi- 
ties. The data gathered will later be consid- 
ered in terms of what the faculty considers 
should be the policy of the school. Maxi- 
mum teacher participation is encouraged in 
this project. 


It is an old saying that “Kiddies will play 
when teacher's away.” It is not so in Shako- 
pee, Minn. Recently the entire faculty, in- 
cluding Superintendent J. A. Metcalf, went 
on a teacher observation trip to neighboring 
schools. The student body of 88 grade-school 
children and 192 high-school students oper- 
ated the school the entire day without a 
teacher in the building. Students were 
elected by the student body to various ad- 
ministrative and teaching positions. 


The National Home Study Council, 839 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., is an association organized to prevent 
racketeering in home or correspondence 
study. The association is designed to foster 
educational standards in the home study 
field. In the last eleven years this council has 
approved 52 of approximately 350 private 
home study schools in the United States. 
More than one-half million students are en- 


(Continued on page 448) 











= EDITORIAL —~ 
Education in a Troubled World 


T SEEMS almost inevitable that democracy 
throughout the world is about to lapse 
into a state of regretted desuetude. 

The approaching demise of that magnifi- 
cent muddled patchwork, the British Em- 
pire, the relegation of France, temporarily 
at any rate, to the role of a minor power, 
the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia, the col- 
lapse of liberalism in Poland, Hungary, and 
the Balkan States, and the justifiable cau- 
tious timidity of Switzerland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries must shake the faith of 
mankind in the efficacy of political democ- 
racy in a world dominated by dictators and 
authoritarian tours de force. 

For the present, the United States of 
America and its northern neighbor seem 
destined to be the sole legatees of what so 
recently seemed assured of world-wide ac- 
ceptance—political institutions that would 
instrument the brotherhood of man, the 
spirit of science, and intelligent solutions of 
problems and conflicts everywhere. 

Our own country and Canada need not 
fear invasion or even coercion from Europe 
or Asia, for decades to come. But ideas and 
technics that have proved effective in the 
Old World are already at work in the New 
World. 

The enemies of American democracy are 
potent and perhaps insuperable. On the 
one hand, there are those hoary but vigorous 
relics of mad individualism—indifference, 
self-seeking, and intolerance of restraint. 

On the other hand, there are hostility 
toward all minority and unconventional 
groups, mass fears, and mass determinations 
to defy the symbols of authoritarianism 
while docilely accepting the regimentation 
of thinking and feeling that are induced by 
heightened nationalism and augmented by 
sincere and insincere exploiters of all in- 


struments of communication and “educa- 
tion”. 

If, in the end, American democracy shall 
perish—as quite possibly it may even in the 
very near future—such failure must not be 
attributable, even in part, to the fact that 
teachers, professional employees of demo- 
cratic society, have been indifferent, have 
not understood, or have not tried to make 
success probable. 

Political campaigns, international crises, 
labor difficulties, and the agitations of lib- 
eral and conservative groups affect the 
minds of American youths and adults to a 
great degree. Political, economic, and social 
programs and disagreements may in a very 
real sense furnish both stimulus and content 
for popular education. 

The placid contemplation of “social 
sciences”, however, seldom makes contact 
with the vibrant emotional-intellectual re- 
sponses which should so challenge the edu- 
cator. The politics and economics which are 
potent are those which lead to heightened 
feelings, to changes in votes, and to sacri- 
fices. It is through his reactions and adjust- 
ments to these emotionalized realities of 
the world in which he lives that youth in 
some degree reconstructs his personality. 

Education is the stuff with which politics 
and economics work and of which they are 
made. Controlling opinion and attitude 
makes possible the functioning of govern- 
ment and of economic processes. Success in 
stopping inquiry and criticism makes gov- 
ernment and distribution relatively simple. 

Hence, the efforts to indoctrinate, propa- 
gandize, and regiment the public mind by 
means of slogans, stereotypes, anc repeated 
assertions. Hence, on the other hand, the 
militancy of all discriminating and alert 
persons of intelligence to challenge and to 
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oppose such non-scientific and undemocratic 
procedures. 

But what have discriminating and alert 
educators to offer in place of the special 
pleadings by representatives of interests, 
whether vested or aspiring for power, 
whether sincere or insincere? 

Mere resistance to propaganda, scepticism 
toward recommended solutions, and aloof- 
ness from social experiments are static and 
relatively futile. 

Cynicism is no adequate goal for pub- 
licly-supported education in a democracy; 
it belongs to a non-creative, purposeless, 
visionless, inert population whose history 
has ended. 

Such a population America may possibly 
become if we are to be a dominantly middle- 
aged and old-aged population in two or 
three decades, and if we attain extreme 
isolationist security. No activist, however, 
could bring himself to accept such degen- 
eracy as a controlling objective for public 
education. 

America is still young. Its mores are not 
yet set. Its younger generations do affect 
political practices and platforms, social 
standards and aspirations, and individual 
preferences and determinations. Regardless 
of chronological age, we are still youthful 
enough to want something and to believe 
something positively, something to the ac- 
complishment of which we can devote our- 
selves. 

Schools have generally promoted freedom 
and toleration insofar as race, national an- 
cestry, and religion are concerned. Indeed, 
schools have in many cases intentionally 
and successfully promoted the intellectual 
scrutiny of prejudices and controversies in- 
volving these factors. 

In the areas of politics and economics— 
international questions, school budgets, 
wage and hour laws, faculty-pupil relation- 
ships, advertising and electioneering, pa- 
triotism and militarism, and the rest— 
schools have been so over-cautious as to be 
almost sterile. 


Topics and activities dealing with such 
controversial problems have, to be sure, 
found places in many schools. But protag- 
onists have generally been encouraged to 
maintain at least the semblance of detach- 
ment, a calm impersonality that has threat- 
ened to make the most burning question 
academic. 

We have, of course, recognized youths’ 
need for blowing off steam. But we have 
made the provisions for such expression in 
areas of less embarrassment than politics 
and economics. For emotional release we 
have been content to let the hearts and 
minds of youths and adults turn to winning 
debates or even to winning football games— 
surely a terrific waste if not an actual dis- 
tortion of human potentialities. 

How to encourage youths and adults to 
care about the democracy which character- 
izes or might characterize school, church, 
family, trade union, and government? 

How to permit youths and adults to chal- 
lenge aspects of these institutions which 
they believe should radically be modified, 
or to defend them ardently if they believe 
that the preservation of the institution is 
all-important and that changes should be 
very gradual? 

How to permit youth or adult to grow 
even pessimistic—to approach the point 
where the bitterness of disappointment or 
the exultation of conflict tempts him to a 
breach of good taste? 

These are challenging questions which 
the school has not yet met satisfactorily in 
the realms of social institutions. 

Youths must engage with dynamic inten- 
sity of thought and feeling in the solutions 
of problems that really matter to social in- 
stitutions. They must experience the temp- 
tation to excesses of word and deed; else 
they cannot learn to feel deeply and yet 
think and act calmly. Such experiences char- 
acterize effective democratic life. Democratic 
ideals can be attained only through success- 
ful achievements in the democratic ways of 
life. P.W.L.C. 










































2=SCHOOL LAW REVIEW—% 


Liabilities of Teachers 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, P.D., J.D., Lu.D. 


A teacher or board of education may make rules 
which will forbid children from trading at a cer- 
tain store. An action was brought against the board 
of education, the superintendent of schools, and 
the teachers, to recover damages to a tradesman’s 
business because pupils in a school were requested 
not to patronize the tradesman, whose store was 
located across the street. 

The court said, “It was proper for the school 
authorities to make such reasonable rules and regu- 
lations as were necessary for the discipline, govern- 
ment, and management of the school.” It was not 
an unlawful act to advise or persuade the pupils not 
to visit the store, even if the teacher acted malicious- 
ly. “An act which is lawful in itself, and which vio- 
lates no right, cannot be made actionable because 
of the motive which induced it. A malicious motive 
will not make that wrong which in its own essence is 
lawful.” 

Guethler v. Altman (1901) 26 Ind. App. 587, 60 
N.E. 355 


Teachers as Contractors 


At the present time New Jersey has two major 
actions pending in the courts against teachers in- 
dependent of a school board, one in Jersey City and 
one in Newark. 

In Jersey City a suit for $33,000 damages has been 
filed in Common Pleas Court against the gymnasium 
instructor and the nurse of Lincoln High School 
by Regina Moran, a child of fifteen years of age, and 
her parents, for injuries allegedly sustained by the 
child when she fell in the high-school gymnasium 
on December 7, 1937. 

The plaintiffs seek $15,000 in damages from Helen 
Van Houten, gymnasium instructor, and the com- 
plaint alleges that the gymnasium instructor was 
negligent in failing to provide safety mats, since the 
child was injured when she fell while performing 
exercises on gymnasium bars. 

It is also alleged that the safety of the students 
was endangered because pupils were permitted to 
overcrowd the gymnasium, and that untrained and 
incompetent students were allowed to assist in the 
instruction. 

In the action for $10,000 against Loretta McHugh, 
the nurse, it is alleged that the child was negligently 
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kept in her custody for many hours after the acci- 
dent before medical aid was summoned. In addition 
to the two amounts asked for damages, the parents 
of the child seek $8,000 more from both the teacher 
and the nurse for medical expenses. 

In Newark, N.J., James C. Kelvin, a manual train- 
ing instructor, is being sued for $11,000 for alleged 
negligence in requesting a child, Robert Taylor, 
eleven years old, to clean an old printing press. The 
child caught his finger in a gear wheel of the press 
when one of the other children assisting in the clean- 
ing started the fly wheel. The first joint of the finger 
was amputated. 

In New York the Legislature in 1937 passed a 
statute making school districts liable for judgment 
obtained against a teacher acting within the scope 
of his employment. New Jersey provides only that 
the expense of an attorney’s services be paid by the 
board of education if the teacher wins the action. 

New York Education Law Section, 569a 

Another important action—for $125,000 against 
a gymnasium teacher, a superintendent, and a board 
of education—is pending in Central Valley School 
District, New York. The actions against teachers 
have grown quite numerous in the last decade. 

The teacher, as an independent contractor, must 
be responsible for all his torts in connection with 
his employment, whether within the scope of his 
employment or outside of the scope of his employ- 
ment. 


Teacher Vs. District Liability 


The theory that a teacher’s negligence is not the 
negligence of the board of education or the school 
district is based upon the rule that the doctrine of 
respondeat superior (let the master or superior an- 
swer) does not apply. 

A master may be liable for the torts of his servant, 
and an employer for the torts of the employee. But, 
if he has no control over the actions of the subordi- 
nate, the master will not be liable. The teacher stands 
in a position of an independent contractor who has 
contracted to do a certain job, and if he is negligent 
in some phase of his work, he alone must assume 
responsibility unless a statute makes the school dis- 
trict liable for the teacher’s negligence. 

“A board of education cannot supervise the de- 
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tails of the work of a school. This is a duty to be 
delegated to others, the teachers. The board of edu- 
cation is a body corporate; distinguished from its in- 
dividual members; they are not liable. The board 
of education can act only as a body. It is not called 
upon to, and it cannot instruct in schools,” says 
the court. 

“It is not intended that, as a board, it should be 
present in the schools, when instruction is given. It 
must necessarily give instruction through its em- 
ployees, the teachers employed! It has never assumed 
to instruct or directly control the details of in- 
struction. This duty to instruct and control in the 
school work, therefore, must be a delegable duty.” 

“Some duties imposed upon the board of educa- 
tion may be carried out by the board without the 
intervention of any agent. It must provide for in- 
struction of school children. It appoints teachers 
for that purpose. Its duty is then performed. It does 
not itself teach, and the teachers are not agents of 
the board. For that reason, the board of education 
may not be held liable for negligence of a teacher 
in the giving of instruction or in the use of mate- 
rials furnished by the board.” 

Lessin v. Board of Education (1928), 247 N.Y. 503, 
161 N.E. 160; Johnson v. Board of Education (1924), 
206 N.Y.S. 610 


Exits and Entrances 


The school district is not responsible for the 
negligence of those acting for it in performing a 
delegable duty. It is not responsible for any negli- 
gence on the part of teachers in controlling the man- 
ner in which children should pass from the school- 
house. 

In one case pupils being dismissed from school 
formed a line and passed through double doors of 
heavy material to the street. These heavy outside 
doors, which were not equipped with any device to 
prevent slamming, closed violently while a pupil 
was under the transom. 

The board determined the thickness and strength 
of the glass used in the transom and the manner in 
which it was set in the frame. It permitted the 
outside doors to be operated without stops designed 
to prevent sudden closing, with resultant jar and air 
pressure upon the inner door and transom. There 
was a door check which was not out of order or 
defective, but this door check did not prevent the 
door from slamming when there was a strong current 
of air. 

A pupil at the school, while passing in line 
through this door, was struck upon the head by a 
piece of glass. It had fallen from the transom, as he 
and the other pupils were leaving the building 
after dismissal. 


The court intimated that the injury was due to 
the negligence of the teachers, and if it were their 
negligence, they alone were responsible. 

Witcher v. Board of Education of Rensselaer 
(1931), 233 App. Div. 184, 251 N.Y.S. 611 


Liability for Pupils’ Health 


A gymnasium teacher was sued for negligence in 
permitting a boy suffering from chronic aneurism 
of the cerebral artery to play basketball. The boy 
received a blow from the basketball on the head 
during a “free play” game and was killed. 

Jt was not the physical education teacher’s custom 
or duty to referee this type of game, therefore the 
death of this boy cannot be attributable to the neg- 
ligence of the instructor, although the jury found 
him negligent and rendered a verdict in favor of 
the father against teacher and school district. 

Kerby v. Elk Grove Union High School District, 
et al. (1934), 1 Cal. App. (2d) 246, 36 P. (2d) 431 


Liability for Coercion 


A pupil seventeen years old was persuaded and 
coerced by a coach to train and practice as a mem- 
ber of the football squad. The boy entered the 
practice against the wishes of his parents and with- 
out their consent. During practice he sustained in- 
juries to his back and spine. 

Two weeks later, while still suffering from these 
injuries, of which the coach knew, or in the exercise 
of ordinary care should have known, he was not 
only permitted, but persuaded and coerced by the 
coach to play on the football team. 

As a result of participating in the game the boy 
received severe injuries to his back and spine, and 
also internal injuries. The injury to his spine re- 
sulted in a tubercular condition which necessitated 
a number of major operations. 

The teacher was held to be negligent and liable. 
Because a statute made the district liable for the 
negligent acts or omissions of its officers and agents 
acting within the scope of their authority, the 
school district had to pay damages for the teacher's 
negligence. 

Morris v. Union High School Dist. A, King Co. 
(1931), 160 Wash. 121, 294 Pac. 998 


Liability for Pupil Actions 


A teacher was held to be negligent when she 
directed a little girl during school hours to poke 
the fire and draw the damper of the stove. The 
little girl’s dress caught fire and she was severely 
burned. 

Smith v. Martin, et al. (1911), 2 K. B 775, Ann. 
Cas. 1912 A 334 
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PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


Consumer Goods: How to Know and Use 
Them, by Epwarp ReicH and CARLTON 
Joun Stecter. New York: American Book 
Company, 1937. 526 pages, $1.96. 

This textbook for consumer education and busi- 
ness or salesmanship courses contains twenty-three 
units, each devoted to a basic product field, such 
as cotton, wool, leather, rubber, and food. In pre- 
senting general buying (and selling) information on 
consumer goods, the authors draw on geography, 
history, civics, physics, chemistry, and other per- 
tinent subjects. 

The historical background for each product, its 
sources, and its manufacture, are followed by buying 
information and suggestions on care after purchase. 
There are glossaries as needed, and lists of ques- 
tions, projects, and suggested readings for each of 
the units. 


The authors have made a valuable contribution 
to the relatively new but rapidly growing consumer 
education movement. Sooner or later, the high 
school that does not offer its pupils instruction in 
intelligent consumer buying will be recognized as a 
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The United States 


in the Making 


CANFIELD-WILDER 


“I am very enthusiastic about The United States in the Making . . . Classroom use confirms 
my opinion that it is not only the best text in the field, but, in clarity, completeness, 
objectivity, and usableness, the best textbook that I have ever seen in any field.” —Frank 
McGrath, Head of History Depariment, Newark Academy, Newark, N.]. 


“This high school text is a great and desirable departure from those commonly used ten 
years ago . . . The reviewer feels that the use of this text in small or large high schools 
will cause a greater percentage of students to understand and not just memorize, and so 
become interested in the solution of our many national problems.”—C. M. Bennett, in 


vii + 842 + xxvii pages. Illustrated. $2.20 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


school that is sending its graduates out poorly pre- 
pared for life. Adequate instruction calls for more 
than the timid efforts now made in the average home 
economics course, limited to girls. 

This reviewer feels that the authors make too 
casual and infrequent mention of the consumer re- 
porting services, such as Consumers Union and Con- 
sumers Research. Pupils will soon forget the lists 
of pointers that they are to bear in mind when they 
buy each different product. And a good many of 
the varied tests of merchandise that a skilled con- 
sumer can make at the retail counter will probably 
remain beyond the ability of the average person. 
This book offers valuable training in buying that 
can be used in later life. But in this world of end- 
less products and brands only a testing laboratory 
can select the best values obtainable, and detect the 
poor and worthless merchandise. 

A course in which this book is used in connec- 
tion with one of the previously mentioned consumer 
laboratory reporting services should help to pro- 
duce young citizens who know how to get their 
money’s worth. M. L. D. 
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**The teaching of scepticism should 
be one of the most fundamental aims 


of contemporary education. °° 
—William W. Biddle, in 


the Curriculum Journal iF jet 


HERE ARE TWO TEXTS FOR 


The Teaching of Scepticism: 
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CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS THE CONSUMER QUIZ 
. + & straightforward, readable any | publica- . +.@ monthly study aid for teachers of consumer 
tion which cuts through advertising claims and education or for those teachers who introduce 


tells the truth about products on the basis of 
actual laboratory tests . . . throws a clear and 
revealing light on the complex relations between 


consumer problems into related courses. Besides 
questions and answers based on articles in the 





buyers and sellers of goods sahiecndl te Reports, each issue of the Quiz contains one or 
formative, provocative. iti . more projects outlining practical and interesting 
$3 A YEAR (Including membership in Consum- ways for students to study consumer topics. The 

ers Union) Quiz is now being used in more than 200 classes. 
—— (W _ oad aaa ee - The Quiz is FREE to teachers who are members 
$.60 A YEAR (Limited Edition for classroom use) of Consumers Union 























Both the Reports and the Quiz are published %& Membership brings 12 issues of the Reports plus . 
by Consumers Union of United States, Inc., a wees Sunes he om te pmo te he 
non-profit membership organization established pene wn a sab 
to provide accurate, disinterested buying in- 
formation. Consumers Union is sponsored by ‘ 
more than 70 leading educators, authors, social 
— and scientists. President is Professor 

olston E. Warne of the Dep't of Economics at 

A . 1 enclose $3. Please enroll me as a member 
Amherst College. Director is Arthur Kallet, en- 0 of Comms ee oud cl Ge Geta 
gineer, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. i issues of the Reports and the Quiz at once 
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STATES, INC. 
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(the 1939 Buying Guide will be sent on pub- 
lication in April). 

C0 Please send me full details of your Group 
Membership Plans and services for teachers. 
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Story of America, by RALPH VOLNEY Har- 
Low. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1937, xiv + 812 pages + xliii, $2.20. 

Our America. Today and Yesterday, by F. 
MELVYN LAwson and VERNA Kopka Law- 
son. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1938. 
xii + 864 pages, $2.20. 

When Washington Danced, by CLARENCE 
STRATTON (adapted by GERTRUDE Mope- 
ROW). Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1938. 335 pages. 

Unsung Heroes, by ELMA Hottoway. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. xii + 
332 pages, $1.20. 

The Constitution Up to Date, by CHARLEs 
H. CoLeMANn. National Council for the 
Social Studies, Bulletin No. 10, May, 
1938. 48 pages, 50 cents. 

How America and her various problems should 
be interpreted in a constructive and interesting way 
to our younger generation is, of course, one of the 
questions facing all of us interested in the survival 
of our democracy. All of the works reviewed here 
must be commended for succeeding, each in its own 
particular way, in attacking this problem. 

Harlow has tried in his presentation of American 
history a nice balance between the economic, social, 
and cultural activities of the American and the 


political development. The greater emphasis has 
been placed on our history since 1865. 

In order to arrange the material of the book in 
its most assimilable form, each of the eight units 
deals with a major phase of our nation’s growth. 
Each has been carefully constructed so as to ap- 
proach, by connected steps, a significant objective. 

Moreover, these units have been developed with 
due regard’ for the school calendar. Activity ma- 
terials have been brought together at the end of 
each unit. They are generous in quantity, various 
in character. 

We also share the author’s optimism: “It rests 
with you to make your chapters in the story of 
America something in which your children may take 
real pride. It is a large order, but you can do it.” 
(p. 807). 

The Lawsons’ work was written to meet the 
average and below average high-school student on 
his own ground and to “sell” him the social studies. 
It is basically a chronologically presented American 
history, with a fusion of economics, sociology and 
civics. 

It presents, first, the easily recognized social 
institutions of which the student is a part—his home, 
school, and local community. Then it expands his 
knowledge and understanding of social institutions 
by showing him his relationship to state, national 
and international organizations. 





CONSUMER GOODS 


HOW TO KNOW AND USE THEM 


Reich and Siegler 





Consumer information—appreciation of artistic and material values—his- 
tory of consumer goods in commerce—manufacturing processes—source 
materials—comparative values—illustrations—comparative charts for vis- 
ualization—methods of testing—complete glossary of trade terms. For 
courses in home economics, homemaking, consumer economics, merchan- 


dising, and selling. List $1.96 
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Book REVIEWS 


The style is intimate and chatty. Throughout the 
book lively and vivid drawings by Charles Child 
picture the personages and concepts discussed in 
the text. The 32-page “Photographic Supplement” 
at the end of the book is a brief presentation of 
the entire text in graphic form, from pictures of 
the early voyagers to ones illustrating the vital 
economic and social questions facing America today. 

We recommend this book not only for its sound 
sociological approach but also for emphasizing that 
the American has not only numerous privileges but 
also corresponding responsibilities. 

Stratton’s contribution is a welcome addition to 
the efforts to rescue our slow readers in the upper 
grades and high schools by easy-to-read books of 
fast-moving adventure. Here we have a very good 
story of Colonial America in the days of the Revo- 
lution, with rough-and-tumble fights, plantation 
dances, spy investigations—the British in New York, 
the Colonials in New Jersey. The vocabulary is 
limited to less than 1900 different words and the 
illustrations by Alexander Key must be commended. 

Holloway’s book is a different sort of biography 
from that which is ordinarily found on the shelves 
of libraries. Not only is it based upon the lives of 
men and women who do not as a rule get their 
names in school books, but it is a book about 
people who have achieved great things in spite of 
handicaps. It teaches a much needed lesson—that 
sometimes even our misfortunes turn out to be 
good fortunes. 

We like especially the fundamental thesis of 
Holloway that holds up a different ideal than we 
are used to, namely, a hero who is not bloodstained 
from exploits on the field of battle. The author's 
people have walked in less spectacular paths, but 
they have achieved. 

Miss Holloway has written two of the stories her- 
self (those of E. W. McDaniel and Dr. Jesse Slavens- 
Newkirk). Seven of the stories are autobiographical. 

We could, of course, criticize the selection of the 
men honored here. But that would be unfair, since 
different fields of human knowledge have their no- 
tions of their leaders. 

The work will be found useful for supplementary 
reading in history classes and for character training. 

Dr. Coleman pre+ents an interesting and valuable 
proposal for adjusting the Constitution—a “revi- 
sion” in the Jeffersonian sense. With the original 
Constitution and the amendments as the basis, he 
has set out to rearrange its terms, adding spar- 
ingly, and modifying only where experience suggests 
the utility of changes in structure and powers out- 
lined a century and a half ago. He approaches it, 
as did the framers, as an. experiment in political 
organization, the purpose of which is to establish a 
framework of government for a nation—which has 
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Young and Barton's 
GROWING 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


An interpretation of citizenship for 8th or 9th grade 
pupils from the standpoint of all our basic institu- 
tions—social, political, economic, and vocational. 


CGflover's 
AMERICA 
BEGINS AGAIN 


Foreword by Stuart Chase 


A vivid portrayal of the spendthrift waste of our 
natural resources—soil, water, forests, and wild life— 
and of the new attempts to recover them through a 
national program of conservation. 


Creenan and Cfathany's 


UNITS 
IN WORLD HISTORY 


New, revised edition of this successful history text, 
including critical treatment of contemporary events, 
new illustrations, new maps, etc. 


“Wilson's 
EDUCATION 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


A STUDY of the Regents’ Inquiry. Offers a concrete 
program for preparing boys and girls to take up their 
responsibilities as citizens and members of society. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 
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grown from about 4 to nearly 130 million people 
and become a colonial as well as a continental em- 
pire. 

The suggestions are really very valuable. But 
there is one strange point about the pamphlet. 
Phillips Bradley's “Introduction” surveying our con- 
stitutional problem and summarizing Dr. Coleman's 
proposals (pp. 7-15), seems to be the most valuable 
as well as the most readable part of this booklet. 

Joseru S. Roucek 


Young American Civic Readers: (1) Com- 
munity Activities, (2) Community Help- 
ers, (3) Community Interests, by SAMUEL 
BuRMAN, JANE E. Fryer, and F. Lynn 
BARNARD. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Company, 1938. 

This series of readers for the elementary grades 
contain stories and expositions which encourage 
pupils to think and act as constructive members of 
those societies to which they consciously belong at 
the present time—family, school, neighborhood, and 
city. They contain many suggestions for activities 
and exercises of every day interest. They are effec- 
tively illustrated. 


Adventure and Achievement by TOM PEETE 
Cross, REED SMITH, ELMER C. STAUFFER, 


and E.vizaABETH CoLLetre. New York: 

Ginn and Company. Revised edition, 

1938. $1.96. 

These two beautifully bound and illustrated texts 
can be loved and carefully studied alike. There is 
a wealth of good literature, old and new, within 
their covers. Both student and teacher will find them 
stimulating. H. Wayne Driccs 


Living through Biography. Three Volumes: 
The High Trail, Actions Speak, and Real 
Persons, by Epwin DILLER STARBUCK and 
Staff. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co. 


Here is a splendid set of books, known as the 
Living through Biography series, that have as a 
high aim the building of character. Their editor, 
Edwin Diller Starbuck, and his able staff of assist- 
ants have worked diligently to select scientifically 
the type of biography “that quickens the heart”. 
“There is not a moralizing story in the entire lot,” 
they say of the material published. 

Their task has been one of gathering, by means 
of objective standards and sound judgment, those 
stories that indirectly “lure and drive in the direc- 
tion of rich and beautiful living.” 

The selections included in the three volumes are 
from both contemporary and classic writings. Each 








The BIG Educational Book of the year 











Not since the appearance of The Educa- 
tional Frontier has a book been written 
on the American system of education 
that has awakened so much interest, and 
caused so much excitement, as has De- 
mocracy and the Curriculum. This book 
surveys the political, economic, and so- 
cial background of our present-day edu- 
cational problem; analyzes the needs of 
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and the CURRICULUM 


THE LIFE AND PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
A Publication of The John Dewey Society 











youth and of society in the light of 
America’s potentiality for realizing “the 
abundant life”; and examines critically 
efforts in curriculum reform that give 
promise of meeting these needs, and in- 
dicates what should be the life and 
program of the school in the years im- 
mediately ahead of us. 

539 pp., $2.75 
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story is appropriately introduced by a short sketch, 
detailing the salient facts about the person who 
writes. In addition to this a section at the end of 
each book entitled “More Biography” adds further 
guidance in the selection of other fine books of 
biographical or autobiographical character. 

For a series of biographies that are different the 
teacher of literature need look no further. 

H. Wayne Driccs 


Conflicting Theories of Education, by I. L. 
KANDEL. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 167 pages. 

This is no book to be picked up at odd moments 
for skimming. Each chapter demands and amply 
repays most careful reading and reflection. 

It consists of a series of related recent papers and 
addresses by the author, each scholarly and closely 
reasoned. If the reader does not agree with all con- 
clusions set forth, he will be put to it to justify his 
differences. 

In “The Strife of Tongues” the foundation is 
laid for a critical interpretation of education in the 
present social and political setting. The succeeding 
chapters deal with current educational practices and 
platforms, cogently presenting the conservative, even 
sceptical, viewpoint and evaluation of them. 

By clear and logical argument Kandel challenges 
uncompromising logic; he quotes with approval 


Samuel Butler, “Extremes alone are logical, but 


they are inhuman; the mean alone is practicable 
but it is illogical”. Generally sympathetic with the 
purposes of reformers, he evidently is sincerely dis- 
turbed lest in their enthusiasm for precipitate ac- 
tion, they may lose much that is good in our his- 
toric if theoretical emphasis upon individual per- 
sonality and responsibility and willingness to under- 
go patient compromise. 


Safety First—and Last, by CHARLES E. DULL. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938. 
241 pages, $1.20. 

This little volume is intended to explain the 
causes and prevention of accidents, and to present 
safety problems with sufficient vividness to stimu- 
late readers to a greater degree of safety-conscious- 
ness, 

It is mainly intended as a textook for safety 
classes in high schools and includes portions dealing 
with the working parts of the car and problems 
which pupils have to face as drivers. Primarily it 
aims to teach them how to avoid accidents, not 
only those dealing with traffic, but also those that 
happen in the home and on the playground. 

The numerous illustrations include line draw- 
ings, half-tones, and cartoons. A glossary gives the 
definitions of some words that are rather unfamiliar, 








Train Youth for Life! 


The theme song of the modern curriculum. 
The right books can help. 


GROWTH IN 
ENGLISH 


By Fow er, Douc ass, Simpson, ADAMS 


Training in getting on with other people, in so- 
cial usage, in hobbies for leisure time, in the 
evaluation of motion pictures, radio programs, 
newspapers and magazines gee part of the pro- 
gram by which pupils learn to speak and write 
correctly and effectively. For grades 7, 8, 9. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


In unit form, the essential backgrounds of vital 
social problems. Informing, clarifying, stimu- 
lating. For grades 9-12. Each, $.60 net. 


MONEY: What It Is and What It Does 
BANKING: How It Serves Us 

TAXES: Benefit and Burden 

THE CONSTITUTION: The Middle Way 


PROBLEMS IN JUNIOR 
MATHEMATICS 


By GILMARTIN, KENTOoPP, DUNDON 


Training in reasoning power, through concrete 
problems on everyday experiences. Supplements 
any basal text. For grades 7, 8, 9; $.60 net. 
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or technical. A bibliography is included in the 
appendix. 
All in all, the work is one of the best now avail- 
able in the field and deserves wide popularity. 
JosepH S. Roucek 


Principles of Democratic Education, by 
WiLu1AM Bruce. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. 364 pages, $2.50. 

“With our mixed heritage of pride in individual- 
istic business enterprise and faith in the spirit of 
community codperation, of practical emphasis upon 
specific habit formation and profound confidence in 
general intellectual education, of respect for religion 
and reliance upon scientific method, and many other 
confusing outcomes of our cultural history, the need 
for clarified thinking as a means of promoting sub- 
stantial action is imperative”. Hence, the subtitle 
of the volume: “A Functional Approach to Funda- 
mental Problems of Teaching”. 

In Part I, the author presents the origin and 
nature of conflicts; in Part II, he carries the reader 
through conflicts in psychology to harmony in 
method; in Part III, he proceeds toward a social 
outlook upon educational instruments. 

It is peculiarly in this third part of the book 
that he advocates such a truly democratic orienta- 
tion both in our philosophies and in our proce- 
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dures in curriculum revision experimentation, social 
action, and general experiencing that our schools 
may be functional democratic institutions. 


Notable Short Stories, by RayMonpD Mc- 
FARLAND. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1937- 

A collection of the more notable short stories 
from the pens of earlier writers, such as Washington 
Irving, Mark Twain or Charles Dickens, together 
with more modern authors, including Bret Harte, 
Booth Tarkington or Hamlin Garland. In _ his 
preface the author speaks directly to the student, 
inviting him to read and enjoy the stories given, 
with the thought of stimulating the imagination. 

H. Wayne Driccs 


Story Biographies, by Harriet L. McCray 
and HELEN Jupson. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. 693 pages, $1.44. 

Invitingly attractive is this book. The editors of 
the volume have sensed a real place for biography 
in the literature for modern youth. “By reading 
the facts of another’s life the student,” they say, 
“can project himself into adventures outside his 
life . . . and witness struggles not unlike his own 
and find methods of solution which will aid him in 
his own immediate problems.” 
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HOLT’S three STORY books in the social studies 
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STORY OF OUR STORY OF STORY OF 
LAND & PEOPLE NATIONS AMERICA 
by Glenn W. Moon by Rogers, Adams, Brown by Ralph Volney Harlow 


A short simple narrative of 
American history. Written 
primarily for boys and girls 
in the seventh and eighth 
grades, it supports equally 
well a brief course for senior 
high-school pupils. A thrill- 
ing, exciting story, superbly 
illustrated. Probably the first 
textbook in American history 


easy enough for its grade. 


"The textbook that is revo- 
lutionizing the teaching of 
world history.” It adheres 
undeviatingly to the “sur- 
vey concept.” Pupils gain 
from its engaging narrative 
a clear understanding of 
how each modern nation 
came to be what it is today. 
There is a STORY OF NA- 
TIONS WORKBOOK. 


A full-length narrative of 
American history for elev- 
enth or twelfth grade. Har- 
low makes boys and girls 
live among the people and 
events that make up our 
nation's story. His orgeniza- 
tion presents an excellent 
balance of materials, with 
abundant teacher and pupil 


aids at the end of each unit, 


Write for the complete Holt social-studies list 
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The book is divided into eight parts: Nature and 
Imaginative Biography; Sea Stories; Intimate Por- 
traits and Reflections; Letters and Diaries; Natural- 
ists, Scientists and Explorers; Educators; Actors and 
Musicians; and National Leaders. 

The present as well as the past is represented in 
the material chosen. A student may meet Samuel 
Pepys or Lowell Thomas in the pages of this book. 


/ For the English teacher’s book shelf or her class- 


room activity lesson here is a delightful volume. 
H. WayYNE Driccs 


Democracy and the Curriculum: The Life 
and Program of the American School, 
edited by Harotp Rucc. Third Year book 
of the John Dewey Society. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1939. 530 pages, $2.75. 

This third yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
boldly attacks “The American Problem”, that of 
bringing forth on this continent—in some form of 
codperative commonwealth—the civilization of eco- 
nomic abundance, democratic behavior, and integ- 
rity of expression which is now potentially available. 
It is a guide for teachers, youth, and their parents 
in the study of how education may help to solve 
this problem. 
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people thus: 


LIFE TODAY 


The new citizenship text by Bacon and Krug is being greeted by school 


“It is just the type of material we need if we are to succeed in what we are trying 
to do today in preparing youngsters to live successfully and happily.”—James E. 
Downes, Summit High School, New Jersey. 


“It is one of the best and most interesting books in civics that I have seen. The fact 
that it is correlated with other high-school subjects gives it added value.”—Rock- 
well McCreight, State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Part I, The Social Order and the School, explains 
the relation of culture and curriculum and exam- 
ines transitional America, “a depressed society”; the 
characteristics and achievements of industrial-demo- 
cratic society; strains and problems and children 
and youth in a depressed society, and assays the 
American Institution, which is adjudged “a de- 
linquent institution”. 

Part II, is an exposition and appraisal of the 
creative resources of America, its promise, its crea- 
tive spirit, the current educational awakening, and 
the current adventures in curriculum reconstruction 
of the Progressive Education Association. 

Part III deals with the Culture and Growth of 
the Individual. Part IV presents a positive program, 
The Life and Program of the School—curriculum, 
guidance, and administrative factors. 

The contributors include many of the outstand- 
ing frontier thinkers in education: Rugg, Zachry, 
Harris, Counts, Hopkins, Kilpatrick, Caswell, and 
others. 


They have boldly attacked an almost overwhelm- 
ing task, that of reorienting the public school in 
the light of the potential promise of American life 
despite the cultural lag, the dominance of uncon- 
trolled individualism, the institutional rigidity al- 
ready entrenched in our schools, the apathy toward 














mission of the N.E.A. 








Note: Hilton’s PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF TODAY completes the high- 
school social studies curriculum. This two-book text educates for democratic living 
in line specifically with the recommendations of the Educational Policies Com- 
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INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Dear Reader: 


When you looked over your examination copies of 


these Boyce-Beatty Units, 


did you think, "I wish 


mathematics had been as interesting when I went 
to school!" Give your pupils a privilege you 
missed-- and one they can receive only through 
this Series--by adopting these Units for 1939-40. 


TDhe Publishers 


Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


7th or 8th Grade 


FINANCE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of family life, 74¢ 
HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms of health today, 84¢ 


8th or 9th Grade 


LEISURE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of leisure activities, 84¢ 
GEOMETRY UNIT—The practical applications of geometry, 96¢ 


All 4 Semesters 


DRILL UNIT—Fundamental drill exercises, diagnostic tests, 85¢ 


3 Social-Economic Units 


Each of these 3 Units of the Boyce-Beatty Series is developed completely 
around one of the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education. The FINANCE 
UNIT deals with the mathematics of worthy home membership. The 
HEALTH UNIT presents mathematics in terms of health. And the 
LEISURE UNIT is devoted to the mathematics aspects of worthy use of 
leisure. In the course of learning their mathematics well in these three 
Units, pupils receive training in citizenship. 


The Geometry Unit 


This Unit offers a one-semester introduction to 
geometry that raises the standards of achieve- 
ment in later formal geometry courses. Pupils 
develop an actual interest in plane and solid 
geometry through the fascinating series of in- 
direct measurement projects in this Unit. 


The Drill Unit 


The DRILL UNIT is used primarily as the sup- 
plemen drill book for classes using each of 
the other four Units. But because it is the most 
scientific drill book available, with seven points 
of superiority over other drill books, schools use 
this Unit for many other drill purposes. 


30-DAY APPROVAL—Net price of & Units, $3.38 
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and lack of understanding of civic, economic, and 
educational problems characteristic of most citizens, 
the complex interdependence of society, and the 
potency of instruments of propaganda in the hands 
of demagogs and selfish economic groups. 

“The problem is difficult, staggeringly so; yet it 
can be solved—if thinking Americans can be jolted 
out of their apathy and inertia into doing some- 
thing fundamental and vigorous about it.” 


An October Day: What We Should See. 
Some Source Materials for the Study of 
Seasonal Change, by DAnret R. Hopcpon. 
New Rochelle, N.Y.: Public Schools, Oc- 
tober 1938. 9 pages (mimeographed). I]- 
lustrated by M. R. ALEXANDER. 

Time was, before “nature study” degenerated 
into “Science”, when there were real thrills in the 
discoveries and revelations concerning animals and 
plants and streams and skies and telephones and 
automobiles and foods and medicines. Fragmentary, 
concrete, unsystematic these experiences were, no 
doubt. But to many men now somewhat beyond 
middle age, they are a precious heritage. 

Hodge, Allen, Long, Sharpe, Burroughs, led on 
to Thoreau, Emerson, and Darwin. Through extra- 
school experiences and specialized reading some 
pupils frequently knew more than their teachers— 


and the teachers felt no shame; instead they en- 
couraged their pupils to explain and to demon- 
strate. 

Then the disciplinarians seized on general science 
and transmogrified it into the palid, deadly-dull, 
and frequently avoided formal exercises which have 
characterized this area of the modern curriculum. 
Verbalisms, multiple-choice tests, “right” answers, 
systematic knowledge, generalizations, have largely 
replaced concrete living experiences—have squeezed 
curiosity and self-reliance and positive activity out 
of the classroom. 

The writer welcomes this bulletin. He hopes that 
each month finds another one that may excite 
teachers and pupils to pause, look and listen often 
as they cross the parks or venture into their back 
yards. Let Dr. Hodgdon take us all out month after 
month for vicarious observations and collecting 
trips. We may again find something of the fun of 
our old nature study. 


Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, edited by I. L. Kanner. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 391 
pages. 

The topic of the fifteenth yearbook of the Inter- 














Grammar for Everyday Use 


By Helen Fern Daringer. Meets the new criteria for a system- 
atic review of grammar in junior or senior high school. It 
provides a full treatment of the grammar of everyday speech 
and writing as recommended by recent courses of study and 
new attitudes toward the place of grammar in the curriculum. 
Essential principles are carefully developed. Explanations are 
clear, simple, brief. The practice material is exceptional in 
quality and quantity. Much of it is in connected narrative 
form, offering unusual interest and motivation. Repeated op- 
portunities for learning, frequent occasions for applying what 
has been learned, cumulative exercises and tests combine to 
give Grammar for Everyday Use a practical and useful place 
in the new English curriculum. 


World Book Company, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York : 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Save at least 50% 


by using the CLOTHBOUND non-destructible 
Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


a more scientific, better organized drill book, pre- ) 
pared primarily for Grades 7-9—but equally val- 
uable for any drill-book need in Grades 10-12 


1. It will outlast 6 workbooks 2 


Schools using the DRILL UNIT find that it saves them at least 50% on drill- 
book costs, because it is non-destructible and clothbound. It will outlast from 
6 to 8 destructible, one-semester workbooks. To estimate the amount that the 


DRILL UNIT will save for your school, compare its net cost, 68¢, with the net t 
cost of 6 or 8 destructible workbooks. . 
S 

, Six other points of superiority for all 


* junior or senior high drill work 


More drills: The DRILL UNIT’S supplemen- Inventory tests: Nine Inventory Tests cover 
tary exercises give fresh extra drills—totaling a majority of the basic combinations in addi- 
more than other drill books contain. tion, multiplication, subtraction, and division, 
Self-explanatory: This book relieves the allowing speedy diagnosis by the teacher. 
teacher of much individual coaching. At the New abilities: New skills that other drill 
beginning of each type of drill, concise ex- books do not offer are covered: making of 
planations and worked-out examples explain graphs, charts, tables, etc. 

the process to the pupil. Accuracy vs. speed: The DRILL UNIT bases 
Remedial charts: Special remedial charts de- success on accuracy—the prime requisite of 
vised by the authors allow pupils to check an- the business world—and not on speed. This 
swers at once, before errors have become habits. avoids nervous strain. 


Use the DRILL UNIT for these purposes: 


High School: For a one-semester “brush-up” course for seniors who are graduating into 
the business world, and who are “rusty” on their arithmetic. As the supplementary drill 
book for bookkeeping and accounting courses. 


Junior High School: As a supplementary drill book with each of the four one-semester 
subject units of the Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS OF EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES, or 
with any other junior-high mathematics texts. 


30-day approval—list price, 85c 
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national Institute is Rural Education and Rural 
Sociology. It includes discussions of these problems 
as they affect fourteen countries, each one prepared 
by a representative scholar of the country. Of inci- 
dental interest is the anonymity of the German 
contributor. 

“If the principle is sound that the task of modern 
education is to adapt instruction to the abilities and 
capacities of pupils, to build on the environment in 
which they live, and to extend and enrich that 
environment,” says the editor in the Introduction, 
“the content of a rural education must inevitably 
be taken from and adapted to the rural environ- 
ment.” 

The continuing tendency in most countries is for 
post-primary education in rural areas to conform 
to secondary-educational patterns that have de- 
veloped in cities. The persistence of the traditional 
academic curriculum in elementary schools and the 
desire of pupils and parents for certificates that lead 
away from rural occupations is world wide. Desirable 
as it may be that rural education should be rooted 
in the cultural interests of the environment, progress 
toward that end is slow and uncertain. 

Nevertheless, there have developed in many of 
the countries represented in this volume a con- 
sciousness of the problem, and earnest efforts to 
solve it. These efforts are directed primarily to ad- 
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ministrative projects—consolidations, salaries, tenure, 
articulation, and the rest—because the functional 
aspects of education are greatly impeded by them. 

Indeed, a reading of the successive contributions 
leaves me with a feeling that the ground has barely 
been scratched. Such a negative conclusion is, how- 
ever, quite unsound; for the attempts that do appear 
and the successes that have been gained in Scandi- 
navia, Czechoslovakia, China, Mexico, and elsewhere 
are in themselves truly impressive. 


Seven Days at Sea, by RuTH STRANG, Bar- 
BARA STODDARD Burks, and HELENE SEARCY 
Puts. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. $1. 

This book will prove helpful for those teachers 
or librarians who fear the ever increasing problems 
of remedial reading. Particularly those problems 
that arise with boys and girls whose mature interests 
call for advanced reading material, but whose low 
reading abilities limit their possibility of under- 
standing the more advanced books. 

The story is simply told, with charts and draw- 
ings to add interest. The “Test Yourself” section at 
the end will hold the attention of slow readers. It 
is the type of mastery test that works. 

H. Wayne Driccs 
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BE AMONG THE FIRST 


To Examine This New Economic 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON 
OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 
By Ridgley and Ekblaw 


@ Written by outstanding authorities in the field of eco- 
nomic geography. 

® Organized on the basis of climatic life regions. 

®@ One-third of the entire text is devoted to illustrations and maps that play a major part 


@ Marked by simplicity of language, thoroughness of work program, and effectiveness 


® For secondary school classes. Correlated workbook and tests are available. 


Write our nearest office for further information 
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rolled annually in home study schools of 
various types. 


The period since 1929 has witnessed the 
appearance of many panaceas for solving 
our social and economic problems. The most 
recent one has come from the State of Cali- 
fornia. Eight senators in California are pro- 
posing a bill making compulsory a three- 
months summer vacation. The proposed 
measure is designed to aid mountain and 
seashore resorts by permitting the children 
to extend their vacations. 


Extensive use has been made by social 
studies’ teachers of the picture magazine 
Building America. A group of superintend- 
ents in Wisconsin have recently selected 
Building America as a text in social sciences 
for the junior high school. This selection 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 431) 


was made after a careful analysis of a wide 
variety of materials. The criteria used in the 
selection were: accuracy, impartiality, vo- 
cabulary, interest and economy. A plan was 
adopted whereby each county selected nine 
issues which were bound into a single vol- 
ume for local use. Each county developed 
its own instructional guide. 


Mr. I. Keith Tyler in Educational Method 
for January 1939, presents a helpful article 
entitled “Sources of Materials for Radio in 
Education.” Mr. Tyler organizes under five 
captions a body of selected materials: Infor- 
mation About Educational Programs, In- 
formation About School Broadcasts, Books 
About Education by Radio, Pamphlets and 
Bulletins, Organizations From Which Infor- 
mation May Be Obtained. 





Class President's Address, “Pioneers of 1939." 
Valedictory, “Could It Happen Here?" 
Salutatory, “An Old American Custom.” 

Class History, * "Schools of Yesterday and Today." 
Class Will, “Heirs of Hope and Labor." 

Class Prophecy, ' ‘Progress Is By Short Steps" 


Valedictory, “America's Most Cherished Gift." 
Salutatory, “Our Wishing Well." 

Class History, “What Shall We Remember?" 
Class Will, “The Spirit of Adventure." 

Class Prophecy, “We Have to Be Good." 


iplomas. 


MODEL PAPERS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Preparation for a public appearance should represent one's own utmost effort combined with 
every possible help available. The model papers listed below are offered in reply to the wide de- 
mand for examples of what high school graduation addresses of today are supposed to be. 


ENTIRELY NEW FOR 1939 


Principal's Address, "Watchwords," and conventional form for presentation of diplomas. 


1938 MODEL PAPERS 
Class President's Address, “Masters of Changing Times.” 


Principal's Address, “Signals on the Great Highway," and conventional form for presentation of 








FREE WITH EVERY ORDER: "Short Course in Public Speaking,” arranged especially for the needs 
of a graduation address. 

The papers are each about a thousand words. Price 60c each, four or more in one order at 
40c each. The way to get papers quickly is to enclose remittance and send by air mail. Orders 
received by air mail are filled by air mail without extra charge. All orders are filled the day re- 
ceived. Postal C.O.D. charges are extra. If you are not satisfied your money will be promptly re- 


turned. 
: R. W. GRAY, 2916 West Boston Street, Seattle, Washington 
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